


Next jacket or coat you buy, look inside. Be sure it’s enriched with a pile lining of 100% 
“Orion”* acrylic fiber. “Orion” is rich to the touch, surprisingly light, yet glowingly 
warm. You’ll like the colors “Orion” comes in, too. Bright. Handsome. So be warmer, 
look smarter this winter in pile linings of 100% “Orion”. P. S. “Orion” goes great with 
country coats, as shown above, of 65% “Dacron”* polyester fiber and 35% cotton. 
“Dacron” makes them completely wash V wear! See them today. 

*oo WI'I ■loniHio TMOCMMKI. ou *OM> «•■■■ not r«*a.c> o« cioixM- Botlor Things for Better living... through Chemistry 


tailors the "Pimasheen Veld" bush coat of 65% “Dacron" and 35% cot- 
n nprran /T\pnrn^ ton, with a P ile lining of "Orion". From the "Lakeland Look from Lon- 
I 1 / e«\l k\M LbfciUl h 1 1 V J don" collection of British inspired fashions. About $40 at fine stores 

or write Lakeland. Sheboygan, Wisconsin, for the store nearest you. 
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EXTEND CHRISTMAS CHEER 






GI1 -POWER Rifle 
4 Calibers, .243 to 438 
from SI 64.50 


BROWNING 



I T’S AN unforgettable moment when the 
package is opened — revealing a flawless, 
custom-made Browning — and his heartfelt 
appreciation will be renewed every time the 
gun is used. 

For that extra special person who loves the 
out-of-doors, there just isn't another gift that 
brings so much lasting joy. because lifetime 
performance is built into every Browning. 

And you’ll find it costs so little more to 
give the finest. 


There is a model just right for every age, 
every size, every purpose. 

YOUR BROWNING DEALER 

/W i nAjnr to , uolhaul mint. 

Write for catalog giving complete information on all Browning 
guns plus a special section on shooting. 

Browning Arms Co., Dept H I, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
in Can au > Browning of Canada, IVpi HI, P O. Box 991. Montreal 9.PQ. 



LIBERTY MUTUAL 

the company that stands by you 





If you’re involved in an accident with a careless, “if- 
only” driver through no fault of your own — you 
still have problems. How to get your car running again. 
How to take care of injured people riding with you. How 
to protect yourself against a costly lawsuit and a court 
verdict. Read how Liberty Mutual takes these problems 
off your shoulders. 

Your car damaged? If your car needs repair or replace- 
ment, our 24-hour claims service swings into action, pays 
the wrecker, garage and repair shop. 

Passengers injured? If you or anyone else in your car 
are injured, emergency treatment and hospitalization are 
taken care of with Medical Payments coverage. (Liberty 


has the largest experience in industrial accidents; we can 
help you find competent hospital and surgical treatment, 
no matter where you are.) 

Your savings threatened? If you should be taken into 
court, Liberty will defend the suit. We will locate and in- 
terview witnesses, collect doctor and hospital reports, pay 
bail bond fees, court costs and legal fees. 

Call or visit a Liberty Mutual office today: there are 150 
across the country. In any of them, you’ll get fast, one- 
stop service, with the sound counseling of full-time insur- 
ance men and a company that has been insuring , 
careful drivers at low cost for more than 40 years. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY • LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY • IIOXIE OFFICE : BOSTON 
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Next week 

An artist and writer join (o 
paint a vivid picture of an Illi- 
nois town called Cairo, where 
shotgunners. geese, gangsters 
and B-girls arc gathered Tor a 
freewheeling fall convention. 

Marlin Kane writes about the 
surf fishing otf the Outer Banks 
of Nonh Carolina. There a 
splendid run of channel bass 
has erased year-long fears of a 
possible decline in the species. 

Roy Terrell reports on Jim- 
my Saxton, the most color- 
ful runner in college football 
this year, and the University 
of Texas Longhorns, w ho may 
be the nation's No. I team. 
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This may be the hardest-to-find 
sport coat in America 

enough to find one in your size, grab it. You’re getting one of the best-tailored 
sport coats in America. Each of these “limited numbers” sport coats goes 
through every finicky tailoring step that our ‘Botany’ 500 suits do, including 
hand-felled collars, hand-sewn buttonholes and over a hundred more. We don't 
know anybody else who docs this. □ The cloths arc as rich as your mother’s 
mince pie, and they wear like a fond memory. Prices arc from a pleasant S39.95, 
with equally well-made slacks from SI 6.95. (Slightly higher in the West.) If you 
have trouble finding your nearest dealer, write us: H. DarolT & Sons, Inc., 2300 
Walnut Street, Phila. 3, Pa. (a iDHTAMV’ rAA» tailored by 
division of Botany Industries). ■D'-' 1 Al> I jUU daroff 
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New American ski sweaters in "Orion ” 0 are coming your way! New rich textures, new 
masculine patterns, new bolder colors — in sweaters with the modern talents of “Orion” 
acrylic fiber. These are sweaters — thanks to “Orion”— that won’t stretch or shrink, don't 
need special care when washed — will keep their new luxury look. This fall be sure to 
enjoy these luxurious ski sweaters, now in brighter-than-ever colors, thanks to “Orion”! 


*00 FONT’S TRADEMARK. 00 PONT MAKES USERS, NOT FABRICS OR CLOTHES. ENJOT "thE 00 FONT SHOW OF THE WEEK”, SONOAT NIOHTS ON NBC W. 
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BETTEB THING 


obert makes the sweaters shown of 100% "Orion". The "Cortina", for men. in stone 

Lic-pr-v blue, white, camel and bayleaf. About $15.95. The "Paul Mage", for boys, in black, 

1 5<ruce blue, char-gray, coffee, brown. About $8.98. The matching toque about $1.98. 
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AT THESE FINE STORES: 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago 


INDIANA 

Anderson 

Bloomington 


Carson Pine-Scott 


Sohns 

The Fell Company 

Mammoth Dept Store 

Schradski Co. 
State Street Store 
Stuckley's 
Harvey Bros. 
Myers Bros 
The Fell Company 
Traltler's 

Hoyt Wright Co.. Inc 
Neumode Shop 
Dell Bros 
Ziesel Bros. Co 
Saters 
Strouse Bros. 
. S Ayre 


Winchester 

IOWA 

Atlantic 

Clinton 

Council BluM 

Davenport 

Davenport 


KENTUCKY 

Letmgton 

MICHICAN 


H P Wasson Co.- 
Adler. McKinley Center 
Zeckels Clo Store 
George M Knollenberg's & Co. 

Mai Adler Co. 
Shephard s 

Howard's 


MISSOURI 

Joplm 

Kansas City 
Kansas City 


OHIO 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Portsmouth 


Hughes-Hatcher Harry Suffnn 
Cilmore Bros. 
Larry Coy Toggery 
Lion Store 
Heavennch and Bros. 

Fitwell Mens and Boys Wear 

Maty's 


The H 


arstens 


R H Bettes 
Hugh Murphy. Inc. 
Stude's Clothiers 
Heyer's Clothing 
Johnson Hills 
. The Colony Shops 


ROBERT BRUCE, INC. • PHILA. 34, Pa. 


SHOPWALK 

Improved skis, lightweight poles 
and rugged boots will give 
this year's skiers better control 


by PAUL STEWART 

T he precise balance and control to- 
day's skiers must have to master the 
subtle techniques of the shortswing lead 
to a need for more effective ski equip- 
ment. For instance, the recreational skier 
requires light ski poles that are durable, 
and this year they are available in such 
materials as fiber glass and lightweight 
aluminum. Both ski boots and safety 
bindings have innovations that make 



BEV ANDERSON DOES SMORTSWING TURN 


them safer and more practical. And of 
all the new metal, wood and plastic 
skis now imported from Europe, the 
most futuristic design, by far. is the air- 
chamber construction of the Jean Vuar- 
net glass ski. "We think it the best sla- 
lom ski yet." said Emile Allais, France's 
1937 world champion. Fifty pairs of the 
Vuarnet skis will be made for the French 
ski team, and an estimated 4,000 pairs 
will be turned out for recreational skiers. 

TURN PAGE FOR NEW SKI EQUIPMENT 







Sometimes you get results 
even |before| your caller reaches 
your mouth! Duck hunting 
is fantastically good in Arkansas 
this year. Plan |your| hunting trip 
now — anytime from November 24 
through December 23. 

And be sure it's 


where one quack does it — in 


Arkansas 


ARKANSAS PUBLICITY 

AND PARKS COMMISSION 

DEPT. Bill STATE 

CAPITOL LITTLE ROCK 

Send complete informal 

on on the New Arkansas to: 

Name 



City 
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FIRST IN SKI-WISE FASHIONS 


FOR VALUE-WISE FAMILIES 



Free Catalogue on Request 

408 South Huntington Ave. Boston 30, Mass. 

Manufactured in Canada by 

JUNIORITE Inc. 1470 Peel St. Montreal P.Q. 

SNOCRAFT 



A DIVISION OF GARLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Sole* Office*: 57 WATER STREET, SACO, MAINE 



SOAVE • VALPOLICELLA 
BARDOLINO • CHIARETTO 


Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. 


SHOPWALK continued 


BOOTS BUILT FOR COMFORT AND CONTROL 



THE HINGED BOOT 

The Koflach Gold Star boot has 
stainless steel hinges that allow 
the boot tops to flex forward with 
the skier’s leg action {left). This 
may help prevent the ankle sore- 
ness that sometimes occurs with 
other high stiff boots. Despite this 
flexibility, the Koflach boot (S80) 
provides the skier with the lateral 
support necessary for tight turns. 


A BOOT FOR GIRLS 

This ski boot was designed by 
Penny Pitou, the top U.S. skier in 
the I960 Olympics, especially for 
girl skiers. Called the Squaw Val- 
ley boot, it has a narrow ankle 
opening and is light and small but 
solid enough for controlled ski- 
ing. It is made by Koflach (S40). 



CONTINUED 
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A GOOD CHAIR, NOWADAYS, IS HARD TO FIND. Every 
day Herman Miller hears from someone who yearns to 
buy the Charles Eames Lounge Chair but doesn’t know 
where to buy it. In sympathy, Herman Miller has revo- 
lutionized its service department and will now find the 
chair for you, if you like. 

Why so much fuss over a chair? One reason is that this 
is the only modern chair designed to relax you in the 
tradition of the good old club chair. Charles Eames got 
fed up with complaints that modern isn’t comfortable 
. . . and proved that modern is. The top of The Chair 
cradles your shoulders like a lap. Its back supports even 
the small of yours. Even the arms fly at a specific grav- 
ity to ease your muscle tension. 

The Chair is made of patina aluminum, imported Brazil- 
ian rosewood and best Aucht leather. Best Aucht leather 
is the best of all leathers: a silky, sensuous, glove leather 
too expensive to use in furniture. The Chair has won 
every important design award and is owned by an elite 
that includes a lovely old aunt in Westbury who decided 
not to give it up to her niece, the bride. 

The Chair and Ottoman together are $560. If you’d like 
to own it but can’t find it. send a check to Herman Miller, 
Zeeland. Michigan, Dept. SPN. Or send $5 for the new 
Herman Miller Catalogue and a lot of other temptations. 

u 





“ Why doesn’t Abercrombie have one in mauve?” 

When it comes to sporting equipment. A&F is seldom at a loss, 
no matter how unusual the request. Just ask us. You’ll be 
pleasantly surprised at our completeness in your favorite sport. 


Enulith Doeakln Veal. 100% 
wool flannel doeskin. Precisely de- 
tailed with four pockets and brass 
buttons. Choose from gold, scar- 
let. olive or natural. Regular and 
long. 38-16 16.50 


t&F Beer Can Launcher. Fire 
those empties as high as 100 feet 
for wing shoot practice. A .22 cal. 
blank does the trick. Not a fire- 
arm. With 50 blanks. Express. 

24.25 


Abercrombie & Fitch 


Labyrinlh Caine. Our ever-pop- 
ulnr version of the Hampton 
Court Maze. Object: to guide ball 
through the course, avoiding the 
60 pitfalls. Made in Sweden. 8.50 


‘ Twin-Time" Travel Watch. Set 
the outer dial to determine time 
at your destination or at other end 
of your long distance call. 17- 
jewel Swiss automatic movement. 
Waterproof, stainless steel case. 
Alligator strap .... 75.00* 

* Federal lax included 


SHOPWALK continued 

FOREIGN-MADE SKIS 



ALUMINUM AND WOOD 

Slightly stifTer this year for better per- 
formance on packed snow, the Atten- 
hofer A-15, an aluminum-and-wood 
sandwich ski, is one of the European 
competitors of metal skis turned out 
by American manufacturers such as 
Head and Hart. Made in four differ- 
ent models tracing and recreational), 
each pair of A-15 skis has plastic bot- 
toms and is guaranteed for three years 
against factory defects (SI 10 to SI30). 



METAL OOWNHILL 

The Blizzard Mctall is also an alumi- 
num-and-wood sandwich ski. but unlike 
the Attenhofer A-15. it utilizes a verti- 
cal core of alternating plastic and wood 
to produce the extra-stiff characteristics 
of a downhill ski. Used successfully in 
downhill racing last winter in Austria, 
the Blizzard Mctall ($140) has two 
layers of aluminum on the bottom as 
well as an aluminum layer on tic top. 
One-piece steel edges lie flush with 
the Kofix plastic bottom sole. A rec- 
reational model is also available ($140). 

CONTINUED 
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and you'll l>uv him TOP BRASS, the socks Ilia! never (all down on (lie job 


Sure, he likes your ankles trim — hut 
w hat about his own? 

Do your husband's socks have that 
sloppy, hang dog look? Do they shrink 
and fade and don't wear worth a darn? 
Ladies buy your man Burlington TOP 
BRASS, the socks with the long, neat, 
leg-snug fit. They'll keep him from 
swearing and you from darning! 

No other men’s socks have all these 
advantages: 

• Built-in garters — elastic tops hold 
them up ! * 

• Wear like iron — save darning. 


• Wash beautifully - no fading, no 
shrinking, and no Hilling. 

• Different stretch sizes fit any foot. 


These socks i 
known women to swipe them for them- 
selves. Tut-tut. Full choice of styles, 
colors, and fiber blend. From 81.50. 
Aetiv-fl support socks, SI. 95. In 

fine department and men’s stores. For 
store nearest you. write: Burlington- 

Balfoiir Mills. 666 Fifth Ave.. < , 

New York 19, N. Y. A Divi- 
sion of Burlington Industries. 
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SHOPWALK nlnued 



in vites you 



When you travel on business, plan to 
stay at an Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. 
Business travelers like our conven- 
ient, downtown locations. ..our com- 
fortable, air-conditioned rooms with 



radio and TV. ..our delicious food. 
Rates are moderate; parking is free 
in most locations, and (if you plan to 
travel with your family) remember 
that there Is NO CHARGE FOR 
CHILDREN UNDER 12. 


For immediate reservations in any city, call the nearest of these 

ALBERT PICK HOTELS AND MOTELS . L OfHCES. 20 NO. WACKER DRIVE. CHICAGO 


Biimingharo. Ala. Pn knead 

Chattanooga. Tenn Albert Pick Motel 

Chicago, III. I 

Cincinnati. O Pick-Four tail Square 

Cleveland, o. Pick- Carter 

Colo. Springs. Colo — Albert Pick Motel 
Columbus, O. ... Pick -Fort Hayes 

Columbus, O. Nat It 

Detroit, Mich. Pick-Fort Shelby 

East Lansing. Mich. Pick Motor Hotel 

Evanston. Ill Picl Qia 

Flint, Mich. Pick-Durant 

Huntsville. Ala Alberl Pick Motel 

Miami Beach. Fla Alberl Pick Hotella 

Minneapolis. Minn. ... Pick-Nicollet 
Mobile. Ala Albert Pick Motel 


Montgomery. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Nashville, Tenn Albert Pick Motel 

Natchez, Miss Albert Pick Motel 

New York. N.Y Belmont Plaza 

Pittsburgh, Pa Pick-Roosevelt 

Portsmouth. Va Holiday Inn Motel 

Rockford. Ill Albert Pick Motel 

St. Louis. Mo Albert Pick Motol 

St. Louis, Mo Pick-Mark Twain 

South Bend. Ind Pick-Oliver 

Terre Haute, Ind Albert Pick Motel 

Toledo. O. Pick-Fort Meigs 

Topeka, Kan Pick-Kansan 

Washington. D.C Pick-Lee House 

Youngstown. O Pick-Ohio 



The Couttet ski. this season's new Alu4 
flex model, has an aluminum ridge top 
and bottom with a solid wood filler. 
The Couttet (S100) also has a plastic 
tape on the ridge top that gives the ski 
a glossy, enamel-1 ike appearance. Like 
the plastic bottom sole, it strips ofF 
easily and is simple to replace. Too, the, 
steel edges, riveted in sections, are eas-' 
icr to replace than the one-piece edges 
found in some of the other imported 
skis. There is a separate boot-binding 
platform with rubber support cushions. 



One of the most promising European 
skis this year (it won several summer, 
slalom races in France last July) is the 
Jean Vuarnet fiber glass ski made by 
Rossignol (SI 50). It is molded around 
three air chambers and two wooden 
ribs, and the flexibility of the ski can be 
controlled by varying the pressure of 
the air chambers. The air chambers also 
reduce the overall weight of the ski. 

CONTINUED 


Operated in the tradition of over a century of hospitality by the Alberl Pick family 
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Five beautiful ways to serve dinner for eight 

The hardest part is narrowing your choice 
to just one wonderful Gorham sterling design. After that, Gorham’s new 
save-by-the-set prices make a service for eight, in any design, irresistible. 
See them all at your silverware store now. 


Special Dinner-For-Eight set savings on all Gorham designs: 

Eight 4-piece place settings, save #20. Eight 5-piece, #25. Eight 0-piece, #30. 


OPEN STOCK PRICES POR EIGHT 4-PIECE PLACE SETTINGS: 

STARDUST. S2 24/CHANT ILLY. S224/CLASSIOUE. S2 98/ STRASBOURG. S238/RONDO. 9218. FEDERAL TAX INCLUDED. 
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"Christmas is a family affair 

at Boca rtaton” Says S am Snead 

This year the celebration of Christmas begins December 17th at 
Boca Raton ... 16 glorious days of activity, enchantment and 
excitement for the whole family. And leading up to our Holiday 
House Party, Sam Snead will host Boca’s 5th Annual Pro-Am Golf 
Week, December 12th through 17th. Two golf courses, four all- 
weather tennis courts. A mile-long ocean beach and crescent of 
cabanas. Deep-sea fishing in the Gulf Stream. Skcet, tennis, 
and archery. Haute cuisine. Supervised activities for children 
and a planned program for teenagers. Special evening entertain- 
ment for all. Rates are surprisingly reasonable, full American 
Plan. Write R. S. Leggett for calendar of events and special 
House Party rates, or see your Travel Agent. 




BOCA RATON. FLORIDA 





FUNCTIONAL SKI POLES 

Recreational skiers, in order to use effec- 
tively the longer ski poles required in to- 
day’s shortswing skiing, must have poles 
that are lighter and stronger than ever 
before. And most importantly, the poles 
should still incorporate the proper swing- 
weight balance for quick and easy han- 
dling. A skier also requires a solid grip 
on the handle of the longer ski poles, 
so he can place them precisely as pivot 
points in a tight series of turns. At the 
Squaw Valley Olympics a long, light alu- 
minum pole made by Scott of Sun Val- 
ley was offered to some of the racers on a ^ 
trial basis. Within days there was hardly 
a skier in the Valley who was not begging { 
Scott for a pair of his own, and last year 
a mass-produced version of the Scott 
pole was almost as popular with recrea- 
tional skiers. This year a new Scott pole 
is on the market that is fitted with a func- - 
tional handle {below) that helps skiers 
to flick their poles out quickly and easily. 



CANTED PISTOL GRIP 

The Scott ski pole handle provides ski- 
ers with a more secure and comfortable 
grip. In addition, the handle is tilted a 
few degrees forward from the ski pole 
shaft. This canted handle enables skiers 
to plant their ski poles slightly ahead, 
without half-opening the hand or plac- 
ing the wrist in an awkward position. 
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SAFETY SKI POLE 

The Sila-Hex liber glass ski pole lias a 
wrist strap that releases under tension 
(above) and a rimless plastic basket 
(below). Both features are major de- 
sign innovations in ski poles. The wrist 
strap can be cinched down for close, 
tight control of the pole, yet it still will 
release under tension (the amount of 
tension desired is regulated by a handle- 
adjustment screw). The rimless basket 
also pulls apart under sc sc re pressure, 
such as catching a pole in a snow fence 
or bush. The Magnum model, which 
is extremely lightweight and strong, 
is made of stressed fiber glass (S24.50). 
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A SQUEAKY GRAIN WAGON bringing a 
neighbor’s grain to Jack Daniel’s Hollow is about 
the only thing that ever stirs up our ducks. 

What attracts ducks to the Hollow' is our 
spil lings of line grains and cool, iron -free 
water. But what keeps them here is our 
quiet, unhurried way of life. You see, wc 
still make old-fashioned Tennessee whiskey 
just the way Jack Daniel always did. 

That calls for slowly Charcoal Mellowing 
it to a sippin’ smoothness. And that 
"extra blessing” takes too much care and 
patience for much bustling around. 

C 1961, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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i^Oiifljuiick 


Long term investment. The trim lines and soft, nat- 
ural tailoring of a Southwick suit retain their distinctive 
appearance and comfort over years of service. Meticu- 
lous^ crafted in fine domestic and imported fabrics, they 
reflect the inherent good taste of the wearer. From $85. 


For the ultimate in comfort and distinction 


JSmitliiuirli 


Cincinnati. O...Voiulcr Brink & Bnvon 

Clayton. Mo - Boyd's 

Cleveland, Ohio... .The Halle Bros. Co. 

Columbus. Ohio The Union 

Dayton. Ohio.. ..The Metropolitan Co. 
Grand Rapids. Mich. 

Mackenaie-Bostoek-Monroe 


Indianapolis. lnd L. Strauw. & Co. 

Kansu* City. Mo.. Jack Henry 

l.ake Foreat. Ill RobcrUon's 

Milwaukee. Wise Silveretone’s 

Peoria. 111. Howard A. Heller 

St. Lodi*. Mo Boyd's 

Springfield. Ill Arch Wilson. Inc. 

Toledo. Ohio Pym's 


For other stores write Southwick, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


EASY TO ADJUST 

Safety bindings (whether front-throw, 
toe or turntable) must provide automat- 
ic release in case of spills, yet still hold 
the boot securely and firmly while ski- 
ing. Such bindings should not lock or 
freeze up, must be easy to adjust or reset 
on the ski slope and, ideally, should 
not require separate boot attachments. 



CLOCK-SET BINDING 

The Gezc-Olymp safety binding can be 
hand-set (clockwise) to any of II de- 
grees of tension but never locked. The 
side toe holders prevent the ski bout 
from rocking on the ski and also raise or 
lower with a turn of an inset screw to 
accommodate any boot sole. And the 
swiveling mechanism will not freeze. 
The toe pieces (SIO) arc guaranteed 
by the manufacturer for three years. 



The Kandahar front-throw binding 
permits skiers to increase or decrease 
tension on the cable of a binding 
by as much as three inches (above). 
The adjustment differential of 
this otherwise conventional assem- 
bly can be loosened or tightened by 
twisting the forward steel bolt (SI I ). 
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Will he 
bowl ’em over 
like Andy 
Varipapa? 

At an ape when most athletes have 
long retired to the quiet of their 
scrapbooks, you could hear Andy 
Varipapa crashing strikes in the 
country’s biggest bowling matches. 

In 15)46, when he was 55. he won 
the National Individual Match 
Game Championship, the oldest 
man ever to win this 100-game test 
of skill and stamina. 

Next year, as if to prove the truth 
of his nickname, “Andy the Great,” 
he won it again, the first ever to take 
the title two years running. 

Now past 70, and a member of the 
bowling Ilall of Fame, Andy is still 
bowling, still winning, still showing 
’em how. lie is a living example to 
our youngsters of what you can do 


when you are really physically fit. 

Our national leaders have pointed 
out the importance of physical fit- 
ness at this time in history. They 
have stated that we cannot allow 
our physical vigor to decline if we 
are to meet the challenges which 
face us today. They recognize the 


For (i handsome 7 r *i by 11 inch 
reproduction of this drawing, send 
your name and address and the 
words. Andy VuripnpH. to; 
Equitable, <• /’. O. Hoi 1828, 

New Fort; 1. .V. 

fitness of our children and young 
people as the responsibility of each 
and every one of us. 

To discharge this responsibility, it 
is essential that we guarantee youth 
the opportunity to develop at home 
and in the school. Equitable is proud 
of the millions of youngsters who 
have been given this opportunity 
through Living Insurance from 
Equitable. The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States. Home Office: 1285 Avenue 
of the Americas, N.Y. 1!). N.Y. ^1941 
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THE SHORTS AGAIN 

As happens every four years, the U.S. 
ski team is getting ready to go abroad 
for the World Ski Championships. And, 
as also happens every fouryears, the U.S. 
ski team has a bad case of the shorts. 
Out of S55,000 needed as a bare mini- 
mum, only S30,000 has been raised; 
and half the team leaves in two weeks. 
If the other 525,000 is not forthcoming, 
the other half of the squad slays home. 

This would be pretty tough on kids 
who have trained most of their lives for 
this chance, then tried out for the team 
over a two-month series of races at their 
own expense. But it would be even tough- 
er on the U.S. Why? Well, there are a 
number of countries that never lose a 
chance to make us look like bums. Our 
ski team wears the national shield on its 
uniforms. To Europeans, a national 
shield means a national team, whether it 
is made up of amateurs or not. 

Unlike a great many other deserving 
sports, skiing is a multimillion-dollar 
proposition in this country. The multi- 
millions are made by manufacturers and 
resort owners, who get a fair amount of 
their publicity from racing. Some of 
them — like the Head Ski Company, 
Dartmouth Skis and the Mt. Mansfield 
Company — have already backed the 
team with cash. It seems odd that so 
many others should leave the financing 
to ordinary skiers who derive nothing 
more from the team than a mild sense 
of pride. 

TWO FINE DUCKS 

Fellow named Don Mack does an out- 
doors-type television show in Columbus, 
Ohio. The other day he beamed at the 
cameras and proudly displayed a brace 
of canvasbacks. He had, he announced 
proudly, shot them on a farm pond near 
his home. Too late, a station employee 
slipped a note into his hand: "You can't 
shoot these!” Federal agents put the arm 
on the hapless Mack after the show. 

The ducks may eventually wind up in 
the Ohio State Museum to be mounted 
and displayed, so it shouldn't be a total 
loss, and Don Mack was taken before 


Judge Mell G. Underwood. His Honor 
was furious. He ordered Mack to read 
on his next show the full text of the feder- 
al law protecting canvasbacks. And the 
judge added: “You tell them, too, that I 
fined you 5250 for each bird.” 

SPECULATION SET DOWN 

Corporations selling stock to the public 
and engaging in Thoroughbred racing 
with the proceeds are now banned by a 
new rule of the New York State Racing 
Commission. Florida, California, New 
Jersey and all in-between points, please 
copy. If bettors want to become owners, 
let them buy horses and not stock. Such 
corporate racing, as we have pointed 
out, offers too much opportunity for 
fixing in brokerage and bookmaking 
establishments as well as in stables and 
paddocks. 

HELLO, MONEY 

It was with genuine regret last week that 
burly Jack Nicklaus gave up his stand- 
ing as the world’s best amateur golfer 
and announced he was turning pro. For 
two years he had nurtured the hope that 
he could be another Bobby Jones, com- 
bining an amateur's attitude and status 
with a professional’s competence, to be- 
come the very symbol of his sport. But 
golf has grown so much that neither 
Nicklaus nor anyone else with his over- 
whelming ability can sensibly remain an 
amateur anymore. 

Few athletes can hope to attain the 
levels of financial success now open to 
the very best golf pros. Nicklaus scoffed 
the other day at a published report he 
would make $ 1 00,000 a year. But he will. 
Gary Player grosses more than that, and 
Arnold Palmer makes twice that much 
out of tournament winnings and a seem- 
ingly endless variety of golf-associated 
businesses. These are the big two of the 
U.S. golf circuit. The big two will become 
the big three in January when Nicklaus 
goes to California to join them. 

Although we feel a twinge of nostalgia 
for the passing era of the amateur, we 
applaud Nicklaus’ decision. A lot more 
people than before arc going to be able 


to sec and appreciate both the tremen- 
dous talent and engaging personality of 
young Jack Nicklaus. He shouldn’t be 
sorry he turned professional. The vast 
majority of golf fans aren't. 


LAZY MUSCLES 

Recent revelations on muscle building 
without movement (SI, Oct. 30) have 
brought a spate of ideas across our desk. 
An Englishman comes up with the the- 
ory that worry is the route to strength 
and health. Get in there and worry hard, 
he advises, and watch the muscles grow. 
A youthful character in English litera- 
ture — whose name now escapes us — 
spent long hours in a supine position to 
conserve his muscles. He believed that 
he thus would become the strongest man 
in the world, but his father kicked him 
into action before the test was complete. 



But we are most titillated over a histor- 
ical vignette submitted by one of our 
London correspondents. "There was a 
Buddhist monk named Bodhidharma," 
he writes, “who meditated for nine years 
facing a wall. Then he turned around 
and taught his followers boxing.” 


FRIEND OF EDUCATION 

Usually it is the rah-rah alumni who 
push the overemphasis of football on the 
American campus. They slip 510 bills 
into the hands of star players, provide 
them with plush part-time jobs and fight 
for special privileges for chowderheads 
whose sole qualification for college is 
their ability to play football. But at Ohio 
State — of all places — there is an alumni 
secretary who is the precise opposite. For 
years John B. Fullen has used his acid 
pen to battle for reason and sensibility. 
Last week he was tilting again. Ohio 
State University’s Faculty Council had 

continued 
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What 
a tasteful 
trio to put 




together in a glass. 
Vodka, Rose’S 
Lime Juice 

and a cube of ice. 
The Gimlet. 
Exhilarating, 
uncomplicated 
and as subtle 
as a chop stroke. 
It makes 
even the loser 
leap over the net. 

Gin in a Gimlet is also superb. 
Recipe: 4 or 5 parts gin or vodka to 
1 part Rose's Lime Juice, over ice, 
in an old-fashioned or cocktail glass. 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 



1000 Sprays 
Refillable 


A metered mist, i ozs. of 
Arpege Eau de Lanvin $6. 
Refills $-4. Also available 
in Crescendo. 

LANVIN 


SCORECARD continued 

put through a new athletic scholarship 
program. It went through, said Fullen, 
under false pretenses. Among other 
things noted by Fullen in an acerbic ar- 
ticle in the campus newspaper: aided 
athletes must maintain only a 1.7 grade 
average as freshmen, 1 .8 the second year, 
1.9 the third and 2 the fourth. The uni- 
versity average is 2.5, but students on 
academic scholarships lose their finan- 
cial assistance once they dip below 3. 

Then Fullen took on the school’s foot- 
ball coach. Woody Hayes, famed com- 
petitor and staunch advocate of three- 
yards-and-a-cloud-of-dust football. 
Noting that Hayes had observed that 
the job of OSU football players was, to 
some extent, football, Fullen said: "The 
job of these boys is *to some extent’ 
getting an education." If OSU is so 
hell-bent to win games. Fullen went on, 
it should hire a professional football 
team and control it under a Bureau of 
Football. Some cynics say, of course, 
that this already has happened. 

THE BIG O (CONT.) 

When Charles O. Finley bought control 
of the Kansas City Athletics in I960, they 
were an eighth-place team. When the 
American League expanded to 10 teams 
this past season, however, the A’s proved 
that they had the ability to finish in a tie 
for ninth. Next year, who knows? 

Finley, of course, did shuffle some of 
his office personnel around. Among those 
shuffled were General Manager Frank 
Lane (fired). Field Manager Joe Gordon 
(fired). Farm Manager Hank Peters 
(fired). Assistant General Manager and 
Farm Director Bill Bergesch (resigned). 
Director of Player Personnel George Sel- 
kirk (resigned) and seven of the A’s 
scouts (resigned). Currently, Finley is 
enforcing a directive that bars any mem- 
ber of the A's front office from speaking 
to any reporter from the city's best paper, 
The Kansas City Star (circulation 337,- 
482). The A’s attendance last season, 
even with two more home games than 
they had in 1960, fell 91,127. 

Finley, in discussing the firing of Lane, 
said, ‘‘At no time did I find Lane knew 
as much about baseball as I did, and 
that’s not saying much.” That’s saying 
quite a bit. 

EXERCISE IN MAGIC 

Students at Pleasure Ridge Park High 
in Jefferson County, Ky. imposed a strict 
rule of silence on themselves in an effort 

continued 
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authentic 

Pendleton 

woolens 

Creat Swcau-rs! Foreground, Boat-neck 
long-sleeve pullover: background, 
traditional cardigan. Both in magnificent 
100* < virgin wool. Knit in a 90-ycar 
tradition of craftsmanship, Pendleton 
sweaters take rich colors because 
they're wool. And wool makes them 
warm, comfortable and flexible. 
Northerly (boat-neck). 11.95. 

Cardigan, 16.55. Jointly sponsored with 



For detcripiivr Pendleton sportswear literature, 
write department WJ576I Pendleton Woolen 
Mill's, Portland I, Oregon. 
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Ford fits four speeds under the expert's hand 

With one quick piece of magic you can conjure up a six-passenger sports car that locks just like a 
1962 Galaxie. No spells or charms are needed — just put down on the option list "Four-speed floor- 
shift transmission." Ford does the rest with a husky full-size gearbox that has synchro even on Low 
gear, a positive Reverse lockout so you can never mistake that cog. and four close butter-smooth ratios 
beautifully fitted to the torque curve. For drivers who love to drive , nothing else fits more sweetly under 
the hand, nothing else gives such a tremendous range of passing gears, such positive engine braking 
or (let's confess it) such a rewarding way to illustrate driving skill. We could talk about how this trans- 
forms mountain roads and so on but the useful thing to do is let your Ford Dealer give 
you a demonstration. If you're an expert driver, he'll have to pry your hand off that knob! 

FORDV-8 




KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES ■ THE OLD GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY COMPANY. FRANKFORT, KY. « DlSTB. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 



No other gift says "BEST OF 
THE SEASON "quite so well 


This year you can give Old Grand-Dad, Kentucky’s 
finest bourbon, in three beautiful holiday giftwraps. 
Select 100 proof bottled in bond either in its hand- 
some Gift Decanter or regular bottle. Or choose 
Old Grand-Dad in the familiar bottle of lighter 86 
proof. Each comes in its own gift package at no 
increase in price. 


HEAD OF THE BOURBON FAMILY 


SCORECARD 


to wheedle some consideration out of the 
fickle gods of defeat — the football team 
had lost eight straight games. It was an 
idea thought up by the cheerleaders. 

Apart from giggles and the screaking 
of chalk, complete quiet reigned on 
the “day of silence," from 8:00 in the 
morning till 2:30 in the afternoon. With 
the faculty quietly enthusiastic, com- 
munication in class was carried on by 
written notes and messages on black- 
boards. Some ingenious students wore 
signs with Yes, No and Hello written on 
them, pointing to the appropriate word 
as necessary. 

Then, shortly after 2:30, the students’ 
vocal cords were officially unleashed 
in a gigantic, blow-thc-lid-ofif pressure 
cooker of a pep rally. The team im- 
mediately lost to Valley High School 
21 -6. Back, as they say, to the drawing 
board. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Officials of the American Football 
League are about ready to shift the Oak- 
land franchise to either Portland or Se- 
attle for the 1962 season. Reason: poor 
attendance. 

• Despite chances of a dull mismatch, 
the Floyd Patterson-Tom McNecley fight 
scheduled for Toronto on December 4 
is selling tickets (S50, S30, S20) at the 
rate of SI. 000 a day. Reason: much Ca- 
nadian expense account money has been 
set aside for the December 2 Grey Cup 
football game, and many corporations 
are allowing their executives to stay over 
to entertain clients at the light. 

• Mississippi already has accepted a bid 
to play in the Cotton Bowl on Newi 
Year’s Day at Dallas. School officials 
will not make the announcement public 
until after the team's last regular-season 
game on December 2. 

ADIOS, AOIOS BUTLER 

“Come on he-yuh." growled the old 
caretaker indulgently as he hitched Adios 
Butler to a sulky. The world's fastest 
harness racer obediently stood still. A 
little later, snorting plumes of vapor in 
the frosty night air at New York’s Roo- 
sevelt Raceway, the Butler won his last 
race— the National Pacing Derby. There 
was a polite spatter of applause, that was 
all. The absence of any deep emotion 
was understandable, for he somehow 
is almost totally lacking in charisma, 
the thing that made people jump for 
Whirlaway and JFK. Fans respected 

continued 
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IS DOWN HIS ALLEY 


Strike his fancy with Dunhill 
toiletries ... a fragrance of 
authority for men ... in the 
lustrous ebony pin bottli 
pair, with striking 
gold-trimmed scarlet 
gift box. Four ounces each 

After-Shave and Cologne. 
The gift set 5.00* 


INDIVIDUAL PIN BOTTLES 
4 or. AUer-Shave 2.00* 

4 or. Cologne 3.00" 
•Pint federal tan 


AT DISTINGUISHED STORES AND DUNHILL SHOPS 


ALFRED DUNHILL OF LONDON • NEW YORK • PHILADELPHIA • CHICAGO • BEVERLY HILLS • SAN FRANCISCO 



High scoring teammates . . . for tv watch- 
ing or any other leisuretimc activity. Jiffies slip on in 
a flash, rate cheers for instant comfort. Supple Doc- 
LonTC top and sturdy vinyl sole provide championship 
fit. comfort, durability. Colors: black, brown, olive, 
dark blue. Completely washable. $3.00. Choose also 
from many other styles and colors. 


Nothing more fitting for activity than 



JIFFIES • 200 MADISON AVE. • NEW YORK. N.Y.- Another fine product of (gl Kayser-Roth Corporation 
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Nothing 
shaves like 
a blade 


The shaver with 
3 real blades 
proves it again 
in the famous Sunbeam 
“After Shave” Test! 



1 THE MAN: Interviewer stops attorney, Byron C. Ostby, bright 
• and early, outside the state capitol building in Madison, Wisconsin. 



O THE TEST: Ostby points out 
“• that he shaved at home one hour 
ago, but agrees to try again with a brand 
new Sunbeam Shavemaster shaver. 





THE PROOF: Interviewer 
• opens shaver head and brushes 
beard into circle on paper — the beard 
that Byron Ostby ’s own razor missed! 



4 “NO QUESTION ABOUT 

• IT! It definitely got more beard,” 
says Ostby, immediately following 
his Sunbeam “After Shave” Test. 



Nothing shaves like a blade! That is why 
Sunbeam put three real blades in the new Shave- 
master shaver. The result — a cleaner, closer, more 
comfortable shave. The Sunbeam Shavemaster 
shaver also features a flip-open head for easy clean- 
ing, handy on-off switch, and special touch-up 
trimmer. Get the shaver with three real blades — 
ask your dealer for a generous trade-in allowance! 


NEW SUNBEAM 
SHAVEMASTER 






72 out of 100 men 
recognized this 
shape. Do you ? 



The brown shape above is called a 
rhomboid. We showed it to men just as 
you see it here and said, “What trade- 
mark is this?” 


72 per cent of them said, “Schlitz !” 

Those men recognize the mark of a 
great beer. 

When you taste the beer behind this 
famous shape you’ll recognize the taste 
of a great beer, and that’s a lot more 
important. 

How about a Schlitz? 


O 1961 Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Brooklyn, N. Y., Lot Angeles, Cal,, Kansas City, Mo., Tampa, Fla. 
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Announcing V> XLJ CountiyCtut ...perhaps the world’s finest luxury 

golfing resort with a staff of eight pros headed by Jay Hebert (U. S Ryder Cup Team), 
Bill Collins (U. S. Ryder Cup Team), George Bayer and Lighthorse Harry Cooper. , .318 
decorator-designed suites and rooms continental cuisine two eighteen-hole cham- 
pionship golf courses- home of the PGA Doral $55,000 Invitational Tournament (Mar. 
21-25,1962). . a par-3 nine-hole course. . .pitch -and- putt greens. . .driving ranges.. . 
lake boating, fishing, water-skiing. . .tennis courts. . .archery range Olympic swim- 
ming pool . . . riding stables . . stud and boarding farm for saddle and race horses ... the 
ultimate in country club living on a 1200 acre preserve in Miami, Florida... a scant 
10 minutes west of the Miami International Airport. Reservations are now being 
accepted for the premiere season (Winter 1961-1962). Call or write Doral Country 
Club, Miami, Florida; or 12 East 48th Street, NewYork 17, NewYork. PLaza 2-7117-8. 



MYERS JAMAICA RUM 


You can almost “taste” Jamaica in the flavor of Myers Rum. 
This is real rum . . . rich, spicy . . . the heart of the great 
mm drinks. Enhances any cocktail or punch, makes many 
foods, sauces truly special. Ready for adventure? Try Myers 
—the spirit of adventure— tonight! 


his greatness, but they did not love him. 

Perhaps this was because Adios Butler 
was so damn good. He usually went to 
the front, accelerated in the stretch and 
simply outpaced the others. There was 
seldom any sense of struggle. 

Furthermore, so much publicity was 
given his financial affairs that it was easy 
to think of him as Adios Butler, Inc., the 
money machine. Syndicate value: S600.- 
000. Race winnings: S509.844. Stud fee 
as he begins service: a reported S3.000, 
a record for a newcomer. Those figures 
inspire awe but not affection. The ma- 
chine for racing now becomes a machine 
for reproduction. 

There is a man, though, who loved the 
Butler with all his heart — that caretaker, 
Sylvanus Henry. Said Henry, Saturday, 
as the horse left his meticulous hands: 
"I will miss him greatly.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Tom NcNeeley, heavyweight contend- 
er against Floyd Patterson: ‘‘I hope the 
10-to-l odds against me hold: my friends 
will make a killing.” 

• Art Lave, coach of Kenyon College 
football team, at a Columbus Kiwanis 
meeting: "An alumnus said, 'Coach, 
here's a boy who can play at Kenyon.' I 
looked him in the eye and said: 'We've 
got too many boys now who can play at 
Kenyon; what wc need are boys who 
can play at Ohio State.' " 

• Norm Cash, Detroit Tiger first base- 
man, after an airplane he was flying in 
lost one of its two engines and was wel- 
comed by two fire trucks and an ambu- 
lance: "The next time 1 come to Dallas, 
I'm gonna ride my horse." 

• Gene (Big Daddy) Lipscomb of the 
Piltsburgh Steelers, guest at the Cleve- 
land Touchdown Club, on pro football 
line play: "When a man mess with me, 
I just politely tell him, 'All right. Jack, 
don’t do that no more.' And most fellers 
listen. For those who don't, I smack my 
hand flat against the earholc of their 
helmets. In this game a feller sort of 
works out his own problems." 

• I lalf back Lance Alworth of Arkansas, 
answering an old grad who suggested 
that the Texas players who beat Arkan- 
sas looked beat up: "If they were, it 
was self-inflicted.” 

• Cleveland Pitcher Dick Donovan on 

hairing he finished second in the voting 
for AL Comeback Player of the Year 
award: "There must be some mistake: 
I've never been away.” end 
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New Tempest doesn't rock and roll. Its balanced! 


Tempest keeps a level head even over a chorus of 
washboards. Two reasons: Each wheel is independ- 
ently suspended— there are no solid axles to transmit 
shock from one wheel to another. Each wheel carries 


transmission. Solid, too. Body and frame are a single 
unit. The gas-saving, 4-cylinder engine puts out 110, 
115, 120 or 140 h.p. The extra-cost 4-barrel carb makes 
it 166 and the aluminum V-8 goes to 190. Take a 


equal weight— the front engine is balanced by a rear Tempest over a miserable road. You’ll like it! 


Drive America's only front engine/rear transmission car . . . it's balanced like none of the others! 



^4 


from Timonium, Maryland, U.S.A. 

America didn't invent skiing . . . just the world's most wanted 
skis. That's why the Heads on European slopes outnumber 
the best foreign skis over here. Whether you get your kicks 
on the Kandahar or the country club hill . . . whether your speed 
is a slalom gate or a slower gait . . . your skis make your 
skiing. Great skis make great skiing . 

and who makes great skis? hE a ° of course! 


Head Standard, $98.50. Head Vector. $122.50; Competition Vector. $132.50. 
Head Ski Poles. $24.50. At authorized, serious ski shops the world over. 



Word to wise young optimists: 

How to get the most out of your insurance dollars 


Young fathers need a young kind of life insurance— one 
that affords lots of protection at minimum cost during 
the years when family and future are growing. ' Occi- 
dental Change-Easy Term Insurance does just that. For 
example, if you are 31 now, $15.00 a month will buy you 
more than $30,000 of life insurance for the next five 
years. This is pure protection with no borrowing or sav- 
ings benefits. That's why the cost is so low — only half to 
a third the cost of traditional life-long insurance. ^1 And 


it is flexible. Whenever you desire you can change 
all or part of your Change-Easy Term Insurance to 
an Occidental plan with the borrowing and savings 
advantages of life-long insurance. No medical exam 
make the change. • If this makes sense 
to you, ask an Occidental representative more about it. 
Or write Horace Brower at Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California. 1153 South Broadway, Los 

Occidental Life 
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THE RIGHT 
TO BE 
FIRST 


Green Bay and New York look more and 
more like ultimate claimants to the national 
championship, but Detroit and Philadelphia 
are far from being counted out of the race 


by TEX MAULE 

I n the biggest Sunday of the pro football season 
so far, the Green Bay Packers and the New York 
Giants proved conclusively their right to first place in 
their respective divisions. Curiously, their games with 
the Chicago Bears and the Philadelphia Eagles were 
decided quickly: both the Packers and the Giants 
took charge in the first halves with highly spectacular 
offensives. 

hi. Chicago, Wrigley Field was packed. The tickets 
had been sold long before gametime, and ushers with 
megaphones stood outside announcing that no tickets 

Paul hornung, about lo enter service, 
was Packers’ mightiest runner against 
Bears. Photographs by Marvin Newman 



RIGHT TO BE FIRST continued 

were available. Inside, there was the 
usual Bear crowd, noisy, obstreperous, 
but also informed. A victory in this 
game would tie the Bears with the Pack- 
ers in the league standings. When Billy 
Wade hit Mike Ditka early in the game 
with a beautifully thrown 47-yard 
touchdown pass, it seemed likely that 
the Bears would, indeed, do just that. 

But Green Bay is precisely the kind 
of team that can beat the Bears. The 
Packers' strong offensive line, blocking 
effectively against the jitterbugging Bear 
defense, immediately began opening 
holes for Jim Taylor and Paul Hornung, 
and within minutes the Packers had tied 
the score. Although Hornung and Tay- 
lor were making the live- and six-yard 
gains that controlled the ball, the unemo- 
tional direction of Quarterback Bart 
Starr was the decisive factor. 

In the first game between these two 
teams this season — in Green Bay — Starr 
had taken a beating. Early in that game 
the Bears' powerful middle linebacker. 
Bill George, dropped Starr with a high 
tackle, bloodying his mouth. While the 
Packer quarterback lay on the ground, 
George smiled down at him and said, 
“You'll get a lot of that today, Bart. 
On every play." Starr, who ordinarily 
docs not use profanity, called George a 
number of predictable things. Then he 
spit out the blood, trotted back to the 
Green Bay huddle and led the Packers 
to a 24-0 victory. 


taking dead aim. 250-pound Packer Running Guard 
Fred Thurston (63) moves in for block on Bears' J.C. Caroline. 


Same cast, new setting 

Sunday, Starr again faced George 
across the line. The defense set up by 
Clark Shaughncssy, the Bear defensive 
coach, had the middle guard playing 
head on the center a good deal of the 
time, in position to drive in on the quar- 
terback. Starr took advantage of the sit- 
uation. He called traps and wedges up 
the middle all during the first half, using 
George's own strength to defeat him. 

The first Packer touchdown came after 
Starr had fired Taylor into the line, under- 
lining the threat of the Green Bay run- 
ning game in order to discourage George, 
or the other Bear linebackers, from rush- 
ing the passer. On the next play Starr 
again sent Taylor straight in, but this 
time he kept the ball himself. He found 
Ron Kramer, the massive Green Bay 
end, far downfield with a pass that 
wobbled in the air but dropped precisely 
into Kramer’s hands for a 53-yard touch- 
down. 
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In the second quarter, Starr estab- 
lished almost complete domination over 
the Bears. Using the very powerful run- 
ning of Paul Hornung (playing his last 
game with the Packers before entering 
military service) and throwing once in 
a while to keep the Bear defense from 
ganging up in the middle, he got three 
touchdowns for Green Bay. During this 
quarter the Packers played virtually per- 
fect football; they discovered a soft spot 
in the Bear secondary, and twice Starr 
passed into it for Packer touchdowns. 
Shaughnessy finally made a substitution 
in his deep backs but, unfortunately for 
the Bears, it was already too late, al- 
though the Packers were to suffer some 
anxious moments later on. 

A sudden letdown 

“I was this high off the ground when 
I went into the dressing room at the 
half,” said Dan Currie, the Green Bay 
corner linebacker. He held his hand high 
over his head. “Then 1 sat down and. for 
some reason or other, I went flat. I guess 
everybody went flat. I don't know why. 
It's one of those things that happen to 
a ball club. We were pretty fired up for 
this game. Up until last week, we were 
riding pretty high. Guys would come 
up to you on the street and slap you on 
the back and say, ‘Great game, fellow,* 
things like that. I guess we got pretty 
self-satisfied. Then the Colls whipped 

The atmosphere in Green Bay after 
the Colt loss was not nearly so friendly. 

“I guess we needed that." Currie said. 
"It got us keyed up again. That's what 
carried over into the first half today 
against the Bears.” 

The game changed completely after 
the half. The Bears, who had been dis- 
organized and inept in the first half, be- 
gan to gather momentum, and the key 
to the Bear revival was the big rookie 
end from Pittsburgh, Ditka. Ditka was 
the Bears’ first draft choice this year; 
seldom has a club chosen more wisely. 

He is 6 feet 3 inches tall, and he weighs 
230 pounds. He played a spread most of 
the afternoon, separated from the tackle 
by some five or six yards. This put him 
far enough out to prevent a linebacker 
from playing him head on and holding 
him up at the line of scrimmage. When 
he got into the secondary, he moved like 
a halfback. He caught nine passes for 
190 yards, and he scored three touch- 
downs. 

“They didn't do anything different in 
the second half," one of the Packer as- 
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RIGHT TO BE FIRST continued 

sislant coaches said. "They just began 
holding onto the ball." 

Even so, it was a 51 -yard field goal by 
Paul Hornung that started the scoring 
in the second half. The field goal — and 
the general excellence of Hornung’s play 
all day — makes it clear that his loss will 
be a severe blow to the Packers in the 
final five games of the year. Hornung’s 
replacement — Tom Moore — played well, 
but Hornung does many things for this 
team that Moore cannot do. 

Wade, who had had considerable dif- 
ficulty moving the Bears during the first 
half, moved them easily in the second. 
On the drive following Hornung’s field 
goal, he ran once, catching the Packer de- 
fense out of position and gaining 14 
yards. Then, almost casually, he passed 
15 yards to Ditka for a touchdown. This 
was on a pass pattern that the Eagles 

Fhoiogrophs by Neil letter 


had denied Ditka the week before. The 
big end went straight downfield, then 
cut sharply to his left, and the ball found 
him on the goal line with no one near. 

The Bear defenses, which had been 
solved easily enough by Starr in the first 
half, had been adjusted slightly during 
the intermission. No longer did Hor- 
nung and Taylor find running room in- 
side the tackles and, time and again. Bear 
linebackers or ends broke through to 
harry Starr. The Packers, unable to gen- 
erate any kind of drive, gave up the ball 
to the Bears as the fourth period started. 

Strange but effective 

Wade had a simple offensive philoso- 
phy now. When he needed yardage to 
keep the drive going, he threw to Ditka. 
In the drive that opened the fourth quar- 
ter, he moved his team with a delibera- 
tion that seemed strange, considering 
that the Bears trailed the Packers 31-14, 


but the method was effective. He took 
nine plays and more than four minutes 
to get a touchdown, again passing to 
Ditk i on that deep pattern up the mid- 
dle. this time for 29 yards. 

The Packers tried futilely to move the 
ball but, stopped by the Bears’ suddenly 
complex defense patterns, were forced 
to punt again. The Bears, still moving 
with dreamlike slowness, came down- 
field. Now Wade mixed up his patterns, 
using Ditka for a decoy and throwing 
to another rookie. End John Farrington, 
and to his flanker back, Johnny Morris. 
With fourth down and nine on the Green 
Bay 35-yard line, the Packer defenders 
doubled up on Ditka. Wade hit Farring- 
ton for the first down. 

“I thought that was the biggest play 
of the year," Packer Coach Vince Lom- 
bardi said later. “I figured we’d blown 
the game when they got that. 1 didn’t 
think we’d be able to hold them." This 



time Wade got the touchdown by fak- 
ing the pass and handing off to Rick 
Casares, who drove nine yards. 

The Bears, trailing 31 -28, had one 
more chance to win the game. They got 
the ball for the last time on their own 
36-yard line with something over a min- 
ute to play. 

A private conversation 

“When I went out on the field for 
their last series, I said ‘No, no’ to my- 
self," Currie said after the game. "I 
didn’t see how we could lose the game 
after being ahead so far." 

Wade had no time in that last, small 
flurry. The Packer line harassed him, and 
he completed only one pass, a throw 
behind the line of scrimmage to a flank- 
er back who was dropped immediately 
by Currie for a six-yard loss. 

The victory put Green Bay a game and 
a half ahead in the Western Division, 


a cushion the club sorely needs, for in 
the next five weeks the Packers will face 
the toughest part of their schedule. They 
meet Los Angeles in Green Bay this Sun- 
day and must play the Detroit Lions, 
who now appear to be their strongest 
adversaries, four days later on Thanks- 
giving Day in Detroit. After that come 
the New York Giants in Milwaukee and 
the San Francisco 49crs and the shotgun 
in California. 

Their game-and-a-half lead could melt 
away very quickly. This would be so even 
if the Packers were not losing three of 
their best players to service. Boyd Doss- 
ier, their very capable offensive end, goes 
next week. Ray Nitschke. the strong mid- 
dle linebacker, who has been on active 
duly for two weeks, flew in for Sunday’s 
game but cannot be counted on later. 
And then there is Hornung. Hornung's 
field goal was, finally, the difference be- 
tween the Packers and the Bears. For 


the rest of the season, there will be no 
Hornung to kick 51-yard field goals. 

Although their victory over Philadel- 
phia raised them only to a tie for the 
Eastern Division lead, the Giants ap- 
pear a stronger choice for champions 
of their division than the Packers are 
in the West. This is a Giant team that 
has developed slowly as Allic Sherman 
assimilated new personnel (see page 34) 
into both the offensive and defensive 
units. With successive big-score victories 
over Washington and Philadelphia, the 
Giants seem to have hit their stride. 

And the Eagles, who might have been 
able to repeat as champions, must play 
the strongest part of their schedule w ith- 
out the one irreplaceable man in their 
secondary defense Tom Brookshier. 

The Giant-Packer game in Milwaukee 
might easily be a preview of the champi- 
onship game. end 





THE KRAMER CUP 


N ovember is springtime in South Afri- 
ca, and spring is a time for tennis. 
That, anyway, is how the International 
Professional Tennis Players Association 
reckoned last year when it decided to 
hold the finals of the Kramer Cup in Jo- 
hannesburg. As it turned out, however, 
the pros knew more about tennis than 
they did about South African weather. 

Named in honor of the man who hires 
them all. the Kramer Cup is the profes- 
sionals' answer to the amateurs' Davis 
Cup, and the pros who play for it (in 
this case for expenses only) hope that 


someday, when the tennis picture gets 
less clouded, it will supplant the Davis 
Cup as the supreme trophy. Someday, 
perhaps, that hope will be justified, but 
- thanks largely to South Africa's thor- 
oughly clouded weather — the day was 
not last week. 

After a brisk and successful semifinal 
round in sunny Barcelona a month earli- 
er, a round in which America and Aus- 
tralia emerged as the finalists, the Kra- 
mer Cup reached the southern tip of 
the African continent just as the worst 
drought in 70 years came to a chill, dank 


and soggy end. Some 4.000 South Afri- 
can fans braved the cold to watch the 
first-night matches in l llis Park stadium, 
but no sooner had gangling Barry Mac- 
Kay (representing America) and sturdy 
Lew Hoad (representing Australia) be- 
gun their first rally than the drizzle start- 
ed. Like good pros, the Aussie and the 
American ignored the weather and kept 
banging away for 40 minutes or more. 
Then the rain started pelting so hard they 
had to quit. The crowd held their seats, 
and 40 minutes later the rain stopped. 
Ground crews promptly went to work 



RUNNETH ALL OVER THE COURT 


with the stadium’s newest and proud- 
est acquisition — a water-sucking vacuum 
cleaner. Thirsty as it was, however, the 
vacuum couldn't devourall the water that 
lay on the special “all-weather” court. 

As the ranks of impatient spectators 
began to thin, one of the officials had a 
sudden inspiration. Grabbing a micro- 
phone. he issued a plea to everyone in 
the stands with a pocket handkerchief. 
If, he begged, each man would just mop 
three square inches they would soon have 
the whole court dry. Within seconds 400 
or more tennis fans were on their hands 


and knees mopping industriously. Ten 
minutes later the court was dust-dry— 
and then it began to rain again. 

After that everyone called it quits for 
the night. During the next two days rain 
threatened but somehow held olT. In five 
matches of sometimes superb tennis, the 
Australian team of Hoad and Rosewall 
defeated the Americans- Trabert. Buch- 
holz and MacKay (Pancho Gonzales fi- 
nally did retire) to become the first 
winners of the Kramer Cup. But after 
the Big Mop-up of the first night it 
seemed almost an anticlimax. end 


The final matches of what may 
someday be world tennis’ most 
importantchampionship found a 
damp reception in South Africa 


by HERMAN NICKEL 





Early in the race 

Kelso, on the outside, led 
T.V. Lark just ahead of the 
field (above). Then the pair drew 
ahead of the six other 
horses (right). 



For the rest of the route, 

as T.V. Lark pulled even and ahead, 
it was strictly a two-horse 
battle (right), with T.V. Lark 
the winner by three-quarters 
of a length. 
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in a Duel 


Last week’s big race at Laurel. M J. was billed as “The Washington D.C. Inter- 
national," but from the moment the foreign-type barrier was lifted, it proved 
a duel to the death between two Americans. Kelso, the favorite, with Eddie 
Arcaro up. and T.V. Lark, with Johnny Longden riding, galloped so close to- 
gether all the way that the jocks on their backs enjoyed a quiet chat. “Are you 
all right?" Arcaro asked his friend and rival as he led him in the backstretch 
by a head. "I'm just fine." answered Longden and went on to win the race. 
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Farewell with 
a Flourish 


A few hours after flat racing's favorite, Kelso, had 
failed his fans at Laurel's International, harness rac- 
ing’s alltime champion, Adios Butler, made a mem- 
orable win of his farewell pace. Bidding adieu to com- 
petition in Roosevelt Raceway’s $50,000 National 
Pacing Derby, the sport’s fastest horse (No. 8) seemed 
for a moment to be threatened from the rear. Then 
Driver Eddie Cobb rattled the sulky shaft to remind 
the champion of his proud position, and the great 
pacer responded with a surge of speed. It carried him 
over the wire in time to match a track record and to 
set up a new total of $500,000 earned for his owners. 



A GAGGLE OF VENERABLE GAS BUGGIES. ALL BUILT BEFORE 1905, HAUGHTILY PASS BIG BEN IN THE LONDON-TO-BRIGHTON RUN 

Big Ben to St. Basil 
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RUSSIA'S BURGEONING CADRE OF 80 RACING AUTOMOBILES GLISTEN IN FRONT OF MOSCOW'S ST. BASIL'S CATHEDRAL 


TWO 


Knowing there'll always be an England while there's a country lane and an antique 
car to run along it. 2 million Britons last week turned out to watch the annual pa- 
rade of ancient cars from London to Brighton (they are shown here crossing West- 
minster Bridge). In Moscow's Red Square, however, Russian drivers were look- 
ing to a triumphant future at a public unveiling of homemade Soviet racing cars. 
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A SUCCESSFUL 
TRADER IN GIANTS 

New York’s football pros again are championship contenders, 
and one of the men chiefly responsible is Wellington 
Mara, who has bartered for most of his team's best players 


O n any Sunday afternoon in Yankee 
Stadium — or in any of the other 
fields where the pro football teams of the 
National Football League play— it is a 
certainty that if the New York Giants 
win, it won't be with draft choices. 
Few of the Giants’ recent stars came di- 
rectly from the colleges. Not that their 
draft choices have been bad: they haven't. 
But over the years New York's real 
strength has resided in a series of excep- 
tionally intelligent trades. 

Most people have forgotten by now, 
but the gray old man who has led the 
Giants since almost the beginning of 
time came to the Giants in a trade. Char- 


toy TEX MAULE 


lie Conerly was the 1 1th draft choice of 
the Washington Redskins in 1945. The 
Giants, sorely in need of someone who 
could throw a pass inside a barn and hit 
the wall — any wall — gave the Redskins a 
defensive back, Howie Livingston, and a 
fullback, Pete Stout, for Conerly. Both 
Livingston and Stout performed ade- 
quately for the 'Skins for a couple of 
years; Conerly led the Giants to three 
Eastern Conference titles and one na- 
tional championship in 13 years. He still 
propels his creaking bones onto the play- 
ing field to win games for them. 

The Conerly trade was the first of the 
big ones in the period immediately after 


Wor d War II. It proved typical of the 
many the club would make in succeeding 
years. The most recent also involved a 
quarterback — bald Y. A. Tittle ( see cov- 
et). The Giants got him from the San 
I rancisco 49ers for a combination of- 
iensive-defensive lineman named Lou 
Cordileone. who may have to go into 
service after this season. Tittle, at 34, 
could be around for a long time. If the 
armed forces draft him, nobody is safe. 

The man behind most of the trades 
that have built the Giants into a perma- 
nent contender for the Eastern Confer- 
ence championship of the National 
Football League is a quiet, almost neu- 
rotically self-efTacing man named Wel- 
lington Mara. Wellington (“Most peo- 
ple have forgotten, but the Duke of 
Wellington was the fightingest of all 
Irishmen, and that's why my dad named 
me after him") never played football 
himself. He was graduated from Ford- 
ham University in the same class with 
Vince Lombardi, the present coach of 
the Green Bay Packers, who was one of 
the Seven Blocks of Granite on the 1936 
Fordham team. Wellington was more of 
a chip than a block: when he had finished 
college, his father, the late Timothy 
Mara, a onetime bookmaker who found- 
ed the Giants in 1925. urged him to 
go to law school, but Wellington wanted 
to hang around the Giants for a year, 
and his father let him. 

“I spent all my time with the players 
and coaches," Wellington says today. 
“The players used to call me ‘Duke* be- 
cause of my name. I watched game mov- 
ies and sat in on team meetings and at 
that time 1 knew every assignment on 
the team, offense or defense. I don't 
have time to do that anymore. And I'm 
not that close to the players, either. They 
call me Mr. Mara now," he says wistfully. 

Wellington Mara never got to law 
school. Along w ith his brother Jack, w ho 
joined the Giants eight years before him 
and is now the club's president, he has 
spent his entire adult life around the 
team, assimilating along the way a con- 
siderable knowledge of pro football, 
most of it learned from Giant coaches. 

Although Wellington goes to consid- 
erable trouble to deny this, he is the 
man who initiated most of the trades 
that have developed the Giants. Sixteen 
of the 36 players on the Giant squad to- 
day came from trades; more than that, 
most of the 16 are key men. 

On the defensive team these players 
came as the result of astute barter: Andy 
Robustelli, All-Pro defensive end: Dick 

conlln . ed 
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when in Rome 
(or At home) 
mix as the 
RomAns do... 

Wltl1 Ganclia 
nude foR cocktAils, only 


Suddenly, as in ancient days. Rome sets the pace! In cocktails, for example. 

Romans never mix with “aperitif” vermouth . . . they use vermouth made 
for cocktails only — Gancia ! Gancia Extra Dry is dryer than the gin itself. 

Cancia Sweet makes a cocktail mellow as Italian music. So when you mix 
at home, do as you would in Rome . . . mix with GANCIA! The Jos. Gamcau Co., 



CHRYSLER ’62 /r, «, ,ms 

-a high-perfomiaixv sports surios in 


(hr new full-size 300 
a popular price range! 


The new Chrysler 300's pedigree runs seven ehainpions deep! From 
(he first of the 300’s (built in ’55) right up to last year’s proud G! 
( Chrysler ’s new full-size sports scries offers three fired-up models 
with prices that start only a few hundred dollars more than 
Newport, the full-size price surprise. 

You get such a wide selection of options you can almost design 
your own 300! Like deep leather contour seats? Power steering? 
A V-8 engine with the kick of 380 horses? You can choose any of 
these with your 300! Standard equipment includes torsion-bar 
suspension , still rated best for smooth ride and handling by the 
experts . . . all-welded, rattle-repellent Unibody . . . the biggest 
brakes in its class. Treat yourself to all the free thrills of a 300 
sports ride. At your Chrysler dealer's today! 



PLUS... A NEW FULL- $0 Q/2 A* 
SIZE NEWPORT. . . still (Hi 


•CHRYSLER SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE FOR 4 DOOR SEOAN. 
EXCLUSIVE OF DESTINATION CHARGES. WHITEWALL TIRES EXTRA. 

< > 


NEWPORT ■ 300 ■ NEW YORKER 


AGAIN NO JR. EDITIONS TO COMPROMISE YOUR INVESTMENT! 



GIANT TRADER 


continued 

Lynch and Dick Nolan, key defensive 
halfbacks: Dick Modzelewski, most un- 
derrated defensive tackle in the league: 
and Tom Scott, who replaced another 
tradec, Harland Svarc, as corner line- 
backer. Svare, an ex-Ram, is now the 
defensive coach for the Giants. 

The Tittle trade was not the only of- 
fensive success this fall. At about the 
same time Mara made a deal that brought 
End Del Shofner, Tittle's and Conerly’s 
best target, from the Los Angeles Rams. 
“The Shofner deal came up very sud- 
denly," Mara said the other day. "Some 
deals — like the one we made with the 
Redskins for Joe Walton and Jim Podo- 
Iey — take months to work out." 

But Shofner. for one reason or an- 
other, presented a real problem to the 
Giant trading committee, which consists 
of Mara. Jim Lee Howell, chief talent 
scout and former head coach of the 
Giants, and the Giant coaches. 

"Del had had two great years with 
the Rams." Mara said. "And he fitted 
a need of ours precisely, We wanted an 
end who could go deep to catch passes, 
and for two years Del had been able to 
do that. But in I960 he caught only 12 
passes for the Rams and scored only one 
touchdown. In 1958 he caught 51 for 
1.097 yards, and in 1959 he got 47 for 
936. We had to know whether he would 
play back to his 1958 and 1959 form or 
would have another year like I960." 

Sounding board 

As they always do when presented 
with a possible trade, Mara and the 
Giant coaches meticulously sounded out 
Giant players and couches who had 
played against Shofner. Lynch, acquired 
from the Redskins, had faced Shofner 
three times. “I couldn’t cover hint man 
on man in 1958 or 1959,” Lynch said. “I 
couldn't cover him in I960 either. He’s 
as good as he ever was." 

Tittle, just in from the 49ers. had 
looked at Shofner three times in each 
previous season. He had also played with 
Shofner in Pro Bowl games. Said Tittle: 
“I talked to him at the Pro Bowl game 
and, as far as I know, he dropped a cou- 
ple of passes against the 49ers early last 
year, and the club lost confidence in 
him. Then he lost confidence in himself 
and they put him on the bench. He had 
a series of muscle pulls, too. But he is as 
good as he ever was." 

"We were still doubtful." Mara says. 
“But you've got to take a chance. You 


can’t think the guy I’m giving up may 
come back and beat me. If Shofner 
played back to his ’58 and ’59 form 
we wanted him badly. And we trust our 
people. So we traded the Rams a first 
and second draft choice — in different 
years — for Del." 

So far this season Shofner has caught 
46 passes for 722 yards and eight touch- 
downs. At 26, he appears capable of pro- 
viding the Giants with a truly topflight 
offensive end for at least the next five 
years. It is very doubtful that the Rams, 
even with two high draft choices, can 


Khayat, who had ulcers and was not 
expected to play. We had a good rookie 
place kicker in Alan Green. We con- 
tacted the Cowboys to find out what 
they wanted for Dugan and they wanted 
a place kicker." 

The Giants traded Green and a draft 
choice for Dugan, which left them al- 
most exactly where they had been before. 
Mara knew that Owner George Halas 
of the Bears wanted Whilsell. the de- 
fensive halfback obtained from the Vi- 
kings, and he knew, too, that Halas had 
a good new extra-point man coming up 



PRIZE TRADEES TITTLE (LEFT). CONERLV DISCUSS STRATEGY ON GIANT BENCH 


come up with as capable a pro football 
performer as Shofner. 

More complicated than the Shofner 
deal and more the rule in NFL trades 
was the intricate maneuvering that 
brought End Walton and Halfback Po- 
dolcy from the Redskins. Negotiations 
began a year ago in December and were 
not completed until July. The Giants 
wanted a good tight end to replace Bob 
Schnclker, who had gone to the Minne- 
sota Vikings along with Mel Triplett and 
Bob Schmidt, for the Vikings' Zeke 
Smith and Dave Whitsell. They wanted 
Podoley specifically to give them speed 
from flanker back. 

"The Redskins wanted an end named 
Fred Dugan, who was with the Dallas 
Cowboys," Mara said. "They also need- 
ed a good place kicker to replace Bob 


in Roger Leclerc and a substitute for 
Lcclerc in John Avcni. So the Giants 
traded Whitsell for Aveni, then sent 
Avcni. Dugan, a draftee and End Gene 
Cronin to the Redskins for Walton and 
Podoley and a draft choice. 

"The deal w orked pretty well forevery- 
body," Mara says. "But Green did conic 
back and beat us a few weeks ago with 
a 32-yard field goal in the last few min- 
utes. That was the 17-16 Dallas game." 

The trade that brought Tittle to the 
Giants from the 49ers was simple but 
advantageous for both teams. "We had 
too big a gap between Conerly and Lee 
Grosscup," Mara said. "You can't ex- 
pect Charlie, at his age [40], to play 14 
games in a season, and Grosscup isn’t 
ready to take over yet, We needed 
someone to fill in that gap. You don’t go 

continued 
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GIANT TRADER continued 

to another owner and say, ‘We want so- 
and-so.’ What you do is say. ‘You can't 
use four quarterbacks. Who do you want 
to trade?’ ” 

San Francisco, of course, had four 
quarterbacks and, more to the point. 
Coach Red Hickey was committed to 
the shotgun offense, a formation not well 
suited to the elderly Tittle. When Mara 
asked, ‘Who do you want to trade?’ 
Hickey nominated Tittle, the man the 
Giants were looking for all along. 

“Here was a 34-year-old quarterback," 
Mara says. “But we knew he would be a 
top hand for us. He’s been in the league 
a long time and he knows defenses and 
he would fit in with our club real well. 
The 49ers were looking for young line- 
men and we had Lou Cordileone to of- 
fer them. They took him. When we told 
him about the trade, Lou, a rookie, 
looked surprised and said, ‘What! Me 
even for Tittle!' But it was a good trade. 
They couldn’t use Tittle and we've got 
young players coming fast at Cordi- 
leone's position.” 

Cordileone plays the third offensive 
guard for the 49ers and he is the fifth 
man— behind the first four, tackle to 
tackle — that the 49ers substitute on 
defense. 

As you might expect from the scope 
of the Giant trading, the New York team 
docs not place as strong an emphasis 
on scouting player talent as do such 
clubs as the Rams and the 49ers. “They 
have a web of scouts among assistant 
college coaches throughout the coun- 
try," Mara says. “They probably get a 
lot more information on more players 
than we do. We depend a whole lot on 
the word of people we trust, like A1 
DeRogatis.’’ 

DeRogatis, a former Giant tackle, 
works with Howell in the player scouting 


department of the Giants. He is a keen 
and observant student of what it takes 
to make a good pro football player. 

“I remember when Sam Huff came 
up in the draft," Mara said. “There were 
four real good tackles available that 
year. We looked at Sam and he wasn't 
fast enough to be a good offensive guard 
or big enough to be a good defensive 
tackle. We didn't consider him as a line- 
backer, to tell the truth." 

One of the other players was Bruce 
Bosley, who later played offensive guard 
for the 49ers. 

“Bosley, in his senior year of college, 
looked better than Huff,” Mara said. 
“But DeRogatis said to go with Huff, 
and we did. DeRogatis pointed out that 
Bosley was mature and had probably 
played right up to his maximum as a 
senior in college. Huff, on the other hand, 
had not matured yet. DeRogatis expect- 
ed him to improve after he came into 
pro ball, and that's just exactly what 
happened. I*d rather have the opinion 
of one man like DeRogatis, who knows 
what the Giants want and knows what 
a player can develop into, than have a 
slew of scouts touring the country.” 

The Giants often trade on the as- 
sumption that they will be able to de- 
velop the potential of a player. 

Mara claims that he does only the leg- 
work for the Giants in trades. “I ask the 
coaches what they need and it is my re- 
sponsibility to know where it is avail- 
able,” he says. "Wc keep a pretty good 
book on all the players in the league. We 
get a good part of it from reports from 
our own players on their opponent in 
each game. We got Dick Modzelewski 
that way. He came to us in 1956 from 
Pittsburgh via Detroit in a four-player 
deal which also involved Dick Alban, 
Ray Krouse and Dick Stanfel. We want- 
ed Modzelewski because our player re- 
ports rated him as the best defensive 


tackle wc had faced that year. We found 
out later that Pittsburgh was willing to 
give him up because, when they looked 
at the movies, they figured the only good 
games he had played were against us.” 

The Giants have, of course, made mis- 
takes. Probably the most egregious of 
recent years was the decision to let Bud- 
dy Dial, an offensive end from Rice, go 
to Pittsburgh, in favor of keeping Joe 
Biscaha. an offensive end from the Uni- 
versity of Richmond. Biscaha played 
only briefly with the Giants. Dial has 
gone on to become one of the four or 
five best pass catchers in the NFL. 

“We just blew that one,” Mara says 
philosophically. “We made a mistake. 
But we got Dial late from the All-Star 
football game and Biscaha had spent the 
whole training camp with us. He had 
looked good and we thought he was a 
better player.” 

A mountain of an error 

Not too many years ago the Giants 
traded for a mountainous inside line- 
man, whom they now prefer not to 
name. He had played well the year be- 
fore, but had foot trouble for the entire 
year after coming to the Giants, played 
very poorly and forthwith was traded 
to the Chicago Cardinals. He got treat- 
ment for his sore feet and returned to 
haunt the Giants for two more years. 

But, over the years, the Giant trades 
have paid off far more often than they 
have fizzled. Dan Reeves, one of the 
embattled owners of the Los Angeles 
Rams, a team decimated by disastrous 
trades, calls Wellington Mara “Pretzel." 
“He twists and turns but he alwayscomes 
up with a good trade,” says Reeves. 
Duke Wellington may squirm at such 
praise, but Reeves and the other NFL 
owners know him for what he is — a good 
horse trader who doesn't happen to be 
trading horses. end 
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MAG-POWR BASEBALL 


The only baseball game in which you make lifelike 
players actually field the ball. Pitcher tosses curves, 
fast and slow balls. Fielders run, catch, throw, even 
tag out runners. When at bat, you completely con- 
trol hitting and base running. $16.95. 


Play 

MAG-POWR! 


You control the play with magnetic power from 
under the table! With polarized wands you maneu- 
ver your blockers and run your ball carrier until he’s 
- tackled by defending players. You center the ball, 
kick, pass and receive, even fumble and recover. Bring into 
your home the thrills of real football. A truly competitive 



MAG-POWR 
ICE HOCKEY 


table game. $16.95. 



Free-moving players race after puck anywhere on 
the rink, even behind the cage. They body check, 
pass, shoot, skate with the puck, slam opponents 
into the boards — in fast, knock-down action. Un- 
believably realistic. $14.95. 


With magnetized wands, you put yourself on the field. Mag- 
netic players perform as you direct them. Amazing action! 
Lifetime magnets. No vibrators. No electrical parts to wear 
out. For years of fascinating fun. 


There is no substitute for these original magnetic games. To make sure you get MAG-POWR, tear 
out this ad and take it to your favorite department store, sporting goods or toy dealer. If he does 
not stock Mag-Powr Games, he can obtain quick delivery from his supplier or direct from the factory. 

MAG-POWR GAMES, INC., SAUSALITO, CALIFORNIA 
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In November of a year-long voy- 
age through the South Pacific , 
Author Gilbert Wheat ami five 
others — Co-captain Hank Taft , 
Crewmen Dick Sargent , Juanito 
Bugueho, Jack Smith and Eduard 
Jngris — left Tahiti aboard the 
ketch " Blue Sea." Their destina- 
tion, 1,200 miles to the southeast, 
was Pitcairn Island , a forbidding 
mound of rock inhabited by 150 
persons, most of them descended 
from the men who seized and des- 
troyed history's most famous ship, 
H.M.S. "Bounty." There is no 
harbor on Pitcairn, no dock, no 
hotel, not even a store; yet for 
170 years this tiny island has sup- 
ported an independent and — sur- 
prisingly — puritanical community. 
On page 45 Wheat begins the 
story of his visit with these fas- 
cinating people, the true inheritors 
of the mutiny on the "Bounty.” 
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Be a two-yacht family h , : 

trimmest cruiser on the ’62 horizon, the Buick Special wagon. Its 72 cu. ft. 
load space lets you haul a hefty cargo, yet its 112" wheelbase makes for fancy 
maneuvering in a parking lot. And, what a choice you get. America’s only V-6 
la six for savings, a V for voom!) or Buick's aluminum Y-8. Aluminum Dual 
Path Turbine Drive’, new 4-speed “stick shift”* or standard 3-speed Synchro- 
mesh transmission. Two or three seat versions. F.ach all Buick. Each so thriftily 
priced, many are making it a double order with a new Special convertible 
or sedan, too! No wonder folks call it the happy-medium size car. Buick Motor 

r 1 Mo, “ Cl>rp ' Buick Special ’62 




Opening a new world of luxury for all New grand luxe First Class New 


"AND THIS IS TOURIST?" Yes. The France brings 
new beauty and comfort to Tourist Class. Cabins 
are done in decorator colors. Telephone in every 
cabin. A separate closet for each passenger. As 
comfortable as your own home '. 



French Line is world-known for its incomparable 
First Class service and superb accommodations. 
Each cabin has a telephone, push-button radio, 
closed-circuit TV on request, and intriguing inno- 
vations in appointments. 



The Tourist Class Salon. Cocktail Lounge 
and Dining Room all reflect the art of the 
great decorators of France. Novel Recrea- 
tion Center for children of all ages. Year- 
round outdoor enclosed swimming pool. 





concept of Tourist Class with hundreds of single and double cabins with bath 


She arrives FEBRUARY 8 • Her 1035-foot length and her stabilizers 

make for smooth sailing • The world's longest liner carries 600 First 
Class passengers, 1400 in Tourist Class • Air-conditioned and sound- 
proofed throughout • 4V2-day crossings to England, 5 to France • 


Tourist promenade deck encircles 

\\ li«*n llii' new S.S. I' ranee sails 
proudly past tin* Stillin' of Liberty, 
her deep \oicc will saluli* this smii- 
1m, I <>f the aspirations of two great 
nations. For truly she is an ambas- 
sadress of I' ranee to \meriea. 

Once ahoaril. ton ’ll enjoy the 
fine cuisine for which France is 
justly famous (table wine conipli- 


magnificent Tourist public rooms 

tnentsof the Line >. You'll be charmed 
by the traditional courtesy of 
French Line service. You’ll relax. 

With the France , a new idea in 
In \ tiry travel sails the seas. When 
you see her, you will know that 
ynnr ship has come in . . . for your 
enc hanted voyage ... the bright 
e\|*erieiice of a lifetime! 


BOOK NOW for your voyage on the S.S. France 

She makes her first voyage from New York to 
Europe on February 13. Then March 2 and 15. 
Rates from $41 7.50 First Class, $223 Tourist Class. 
Save 10% on Thrift-Season Sailings to Europe. 
Go round trip on French Line. Or one way 
French Line, one way any steamship or airline. 

See your authorized travel agent now! 

Ash him lor free lull-color brochures on the 
S.S. France. Or write to French Line. 6X0 Fifth Awe.. 
New York 20. N. Y. PLa/a 7-2500. 


‘breach. Jlne 


FRANCE-AFLOAT NEW AND TRIUMPHANT 




One of the most delightful things about Hawaii is the sincere friendliness of its people. Accept this invitation to come 
soon and share their lovely land . . . Hawaii is just 4 l / 2 smooth hours by jet from the Pacific Coast ($266 round trip) or a 
4% day vacation cruise by luxury liner ($380 round trip). Currency and language are pure U.S.A. No passports, visas or 
"shots” are needed. Many fine new hotels give you a wide choice of accommodations with assurance of no waiting for rooms 
— rates from $5 to $30 per day. Stay long enough to see all the Islands, Kauai. Oahu, Maui and Hawaii. The weather is 
fine any month of the year — about 74° average. Travel light — buy reasonable "Island things” when you arrive . . . All 
things considered — isn’t this your year to visit Hawaii ? 




You'll find music and dancing every- 
where in Hawaii — Island-style, popular. 
Dixieland. Oriental, and for symphony 
lovers, concerts under the stars. 


We'll be 

seeing you soon 

in the Islands 
of Hawaii 


Fishing’s great sport on Maui. But 
don’t miss Haleakala National Park, 
dreamy Hana, historic Lahaina and 
Maui’s splendid beaches. 


Join us for an outrigger ride at 
Waikiki! It’s a thrill you'll never forget. 
And go moonlight sailing in a catama- 
ran. Or try your skill on a surfboard. 


Children have real fun in Hawaii! 
There are sandy beaches to play on — 
parks for picnics — lots of sunshine. 

We almost live outdoors! 


At Pearl Harbor there are things 
every American should see. Our most 
renowned naval base and the 
resting place of the immortal Arizona. 



Watching a Hawaiian hukilau on this Kauai beach 
or rolling along hibiscus-lined highways to Poipu and 
Waimea, beauty is all around you on the Garden Isle. 



Can you imagine acres of fragile orchids? 

We have them on Hawaii Island — close by “tame” 
volcanoes, black sand beaches, and tree-fern forests. 


Sm Your Trivtl Agent, Airline or Steimship Representative or Write HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 2051 Kalakaua Ave., Dept. F. Honolulu, Hawaii • Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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t was early in December when we 
sighted Pitcairn Island. An cast 
wind was blowing, a heavy sea was run- 
ning. but the weather was warm and 
clear. On the horizon a dark mound of 
volcanic rock and vegetation jutted from 
the sea— a lonely landfall, as if nature 
had deliberately chosen the most deserted 
part of the South Pacific and dropped an 
island on it. We sailed in close to the 
northeast tip of the island and heaved 
to off a dent in the rock called Bounty 
Bay 300 yards from the spot where 
His Majesty’s armed vessel Bounty was 
burned and abandoned in 1790 by 
Fletcher Christian and his mutineers. 

A wisp of smoke rose from thecliffs a 
signal that we had been seen. Through 
binoculars we watched eight or nine men 
wrestle a longboat down a log ramp and 
into the shallows of Bounty Bay. A die- 
sel engine began popping, and the boat 
bucked its way through the surf. A man 
at the tiller brought it smartly alongside 
Blue Sea. The Pitcairn men hailed our 
yacht by the name on the stern: “Ahoy 
Blue Sea! Welcome to PFETkern!” 

The men in the boat appeared to 
range in age from 16 to 60. Their faces 
were swarthy and tanned from the sun. 
They leaped aboard with agility and 
shook hands as if we were old friends. 
One of them stationed himself behind 
our steering wheel. He pointed toward 
the wild stretch of ocean separating us 
from Bounty Bay. “Start the engine and 
we'll put you right over there. . . . Sev- 
en fathoms, sand bottom." 

The longboat led us to the anchorage, 
the man at the tiller turning suddenly to 
wave at us and yell, “Now, mates!" Our 
pilot swung Blue Sea into the wind, the 
anchor rattled down, and for better or 
worse we were rooted to the ocean floor 
off Pitcairn, ready to go ashore. 

Hank and I decided that at least three 
of us would have to remain aboard at all 
times. Hank took Dick Sargent and 
Juanito Bugueno in his group, and I 
took Jack Smith and Eduard Ingris in 


mine. It was agreed each group could 
spend 24 hours ashore. My group won 
the toss to go first, and a moment later 
the longboat carried us plunging through 
the waves toward the island. 

The longboat captain stood in the stern 
with the tiller wrapped under his arm. I 
called to him above the roar of the en- 
gine: “What happens when we get past 
the breaker line?" 

"Safe enough then. Mate!" he shouted 
back. "That's the bay inside. We jump 
overboard where it's shallow and get 
everything out of the boat. Then we pull 
the rudder off and haul her up those 
wooden rollers." 

We were close enough now to see the 
wooden rollers and beyond them a series 
of wooden boathouses with the white 
hulls of other longboats inside. The 
helmsman grasped the tiller with both 
hands. He squinted at each breaker w ith 
a practiced eye. Long oars were fitted to 
thole pins: the man on the diesel stood 
ready to push the throttle forward. The 
Pitcairn crew faced aft, oars poised, eyes 
fixed on the helmsman's face. For a mo- 
ment we hung motionless, then a breaker 
curled in from astern. The skipper shout- 
ed "Gang na! . . . pull left da! pull ri!" 
The diesel raced at full, the left oars 
pulled, the right oars pulled, and we 
planed and skidded through the foam. 

Suddenly it was over. The boat swirled 
into a patch of calm water, nosed gen- 
tly onto a gravel beach, and everyone 
jumped overboard. I managed to land on 
the beach without even getting my feet 
wet: the boat crew dismantled the rudder 
and pushed the boat around to align it 
with the rollers. An elderly man came 
briskly up the beach and introduced 
himself as Theo Young, a direct descend- 
ant of Midshipman Young, an officer on 
the Bounty. Theo wore a sailor hat and a 
tiny pair of rimless glasses. His feet were 
tough and brown from no shoes. 

“Stay at my place. Cap," he said. 
"Plenty food, clean bed. . . . Stay as long 
as you please." 


I thanked him. and he led me at once 
up the steep path to Adamstown, the 
island’s only settlement. Following be- 
hind us was Jack Smith with his new 
host, John Christian (descended from 
FletcherChristian ), the island magistrate, 
and next came Eduard Ingris. adopted by 
Herman Schubert, the schoolmaster. The 
procession grew. A jaunty little man 
clapped me on the back. His grin re- 
vealed no front teeth. 

“This here is Morris," said Theo. 
"Morris Christian." 

Morris pumped my hand. “O.K., 
Cap!" he said. 

Morris wore blue jeans and a Boy 
Scout shirt from Redwood City. Califor- 
nia. In his breast pocket he sported a row 
of neatly sharpened pencils. Theo no- 
ticed my surprise over the shirt. 

“We get duds from America." Theo 
said. "The Seventh-day Adventists send 
so much we got a bag for you to take to 
Easter Island if you going there." 

The procession continued up the path. 
After a climb of about 300 feet, we 
reached a plateau known simply as The 
Edge. Old people and children were sit- 
ting on a long bench. As we neared the 
bench, two spare, muscular old men rose 
to greet us. They were Parkin Christian 
and his brother. Fred, both 77. and the 
oldest men on the island. Their faces had 
the handsome brown coloring we had 
seen in the natives of Tahiti. Parkin and 
Fred introduced us to the people on the 
bench, and we proceeded once more 
along the main street of Adamstown a 
10-foot-wide dirt path winding along 
the cliff edge, with wooden houses on 
either side. Fred pointed to the smooth- 
raked path. 

“We sweep her every Friday." he said. 
“Each man is responsible for the part in 
front of his own house. . . . Did they tell 
you about public work?" 

“No," I said, “they haven't.” 

“Well, from 7 in the morning till 2 in 
the afternoon, with an hour off for 
breakfast at II, all the men do public 
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The millions of men who wear 
“Ban-Lon” socks will have no others ! 
They refuse to give up the soft com- 
fort, snug fit, bright colors, cool ab- 
sorbency, and long wear they find in 
"Ban-Lon" socks. Many styles and 
colors, all fine shops and stores. Socks 
shown, 100% Nylon. 

THE TEST IS IN THE TOUCH* 


am 

Rea 


IF YOU PRIZE I 


You hove o use for 

SPRAY 
PAINT 

"in Ready-to-Use Aeiosol 

KRYLON-IZE IT! 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like "Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!" 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
positor y or ointment form under the name 
Preparation /i®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 




work. . . . The town council decides what 
work to do.” 

"Our council,” said Parkin, "means a 
magistrate, like John over there. He's on 
for three years. Then wc have a chief of 
police- that’s Floyd McCoy, the man 
who piloted your ship to anchor — and 
two assessors.” 

"And a chairman for internal affairs,” 
Fred added. "When we ring the bell in 
the square, public work starts.” 

Theo Young’s wife, Lila, and her two 
children, Nola and Bary. stood in the 
doorway of their simple wood house 
watching us come up the path. It was the 
first Lila knew about Theo bringing 


turned with a bucket of water and a tow- 
el. "You'll want some fresh duds, too.” 

I came back to the kitchen still un- 
shaven but clean. I wore Theo’s pants, 
socks and a white shirt. The door opened 
and a man came in and sat at the table. 
He nodded to the Youngs and to me and 
spread jam on a piece of bread. 

"Quite an event,” he said quietly, 
"Blue Sea stopping at Peetkern." 

"This is Virgil Christian,” said Lila. 
"Virgil lives next door." 

"He lost his wife,’’ Theo explained, 
"so he eats with us now.” 

No wife, no cooking. Why not cat 
next door? 

Nola brought fresh pineapples to the 
table, tomatoes and a platter of chicken. 



home a guest. Everything, however, 
seemed prearranged. Jack walked on 
with John Christian to his house and 
Eduard walked on with Herman Schu- 
bert toward the schoolhouse. 

Once in Lila’s kitchen, Theo thought 
I should be fed. 

"The Cap’s been on canned stuff since 
Tahiti,” he told Lila. 

Lila nodded and began to boil pota- 
toes and fry bananas over a wood-fire 
stove. Nola set the table, and Theo beck- 
oned me out to the back door. 

“Come and get a wash down," he said. 
“Wait in the bathhouse and I’ll get hot 
water.” 

He closed me in a wooden hut and re- 


She was about 15, with dark hair and 
eyes; strongly Tahitian in appearance. 
Bary, about 4 years old, had English fea- 
tures and blond hair. 

Lila kept on cooking. Nola brought 
fried fish, homemade bread, rice pudding 
and an enormous bowl of hot chocolate. 

“Will you have some fried eggs?” Lila 
asked me. 1 hadn’t seen an egg for days, 
but I had to turn down more food. 

"Do you mind if 1 smoke?" I said. So 
far I had seen no one do it. 

“Sure, sure!" said Theo. "Now look. 
Cap, we have no use for tobacco on the 
island, but you do as you please.” 

"Let him smoke if he wants to,” Lila 
said mildly. 

continued 
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One for the shooting... 



Two for the showing 


Revere makes movies easier 
than ever much more full of life 
and action — when they're shot with a 
Revere “Power-Zoom"* Camera and 
shown with a Revere Automatic Self- 
Threading Projector! 

At the touch of a button on the 
Revere 8mm Movie Camera, the famed 
Wollensak f 1.8 focusing mount zoom 
lens glides from dramatic wide-angle 
shots to sharp telephoto close-ups. Elec- 


tric Eye continuously watches and sets 
the exposure for you. And focusing, 
zooming and exposing the film arc all 
done automatically — with simple one- 
finger control. 

The new Revere 8mm Zoom Projec- 
tor makes showing your movies push- 
button easy, too. The film automatically 
threads itself through the lens gate and 
gives full screen focus at any distance. 
At the touch of the control, pictures are 


projected sharp and clear — forward, 
reverse, or brilliant stills. 

Sec this new and exciting Revere pic- 
ture pair now at your Revere dealer. 
They're fun to give, fun to use. Model 
C-143 Camera, under S200. Model 
AZ-718 Zoom Projector, under SI 25. 

Revere 3m 

A SUBSIDIARY OF BJcOITIPANY 



100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, BLENDED, 86.8 PROOF SOl-E DISTRIBUTORS: BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC.. N.Y.C. 



With your first sip, you will notice a refreshing difference. This 
Scotch is dry. White Horse has crisp, crackling dryness — the 
tang of clear Highland air. Ask for White Horse, the dry Scotch. 


By appointment lo Her Majesty the Queen 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
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“I don't see why not." said Virgil. "He 
don't live here.” 

I soon realized l was among people 
living by a code of conduct stricter than 
any I had ever seen. The islanders have 
no use for alcohol either, or any kind of 
stimulating drinks including coffee and 
tea. When the Seventh-day Adventists 
brought their religion to Pitcairn in 1 886, 
the people adopted it wholeheartedly. 
Those who had been Church of England 
changed over, and since that time there 
has never been any other religious influ- 
ence on the island. 

The word of their church is law; so are 
the rulings of the town council. There is 
an island jail. But. according to Parkin 
Christian, citizens are sent in there only 
to sweep it out. No one I talked to could 
recall a major crime. 

All around me were the objects of civi- 
lized life: gramophones, musical instru- 
ments. cameras, machinery, tools. Some 
people had more than others, but the 
line between the haves and the have-nots 
was thin. An obvious question was: 
"How does Pitcairn pay for these things 
and who brings them?” 

"You seen the longboats. Cap," said 
Theo. "When we know a ship's going to 
make a courtesy stop off Bounty Bay we 
ring the bell in the square. Then we get 
in the boats and go out to meet her." 

Only steamships operating on the 
New Zealand-Panama-England routes 
find themselves anywhere near Pitcairn. 
When weather conditions permit, they 
stop for a while. Then, the longboats of 
Pitcairn arc loaded with fresh fruit — pine- 
apples. oranges, bananas, coconuts — 
and with tiny wheelbarrows, flying fish 
and turtles carved from hard, reddish 
miro wood. Sometimes, on the way out. 
the longboats capsize; but usually, a 
quarter of a mile out at sea. the long- 
boats dance sturdy and dry, in the lee of 
the steamer. Over the side of the steamer 
goes a cargo net, and the men carry 
everything aboard for sale or barter. 

Besides being Pitcairn's only business 
outlet, the steamer ofTcrs the only com- 
mercial means of getting on or off the is- 
land. Once in a while, when the long- 
boats go out. a Pitcairn woman with 
a suitcase, wearing her best dress and 
flowered hat, will nimbly scale the net 


and drop her luggage on deck. She is on 
her way to New Zealand to have her 
teeth fixed. The island radio has arranged 
for her berth. She will not stay in New 
Zealand long but will catch the first boat 
back and hope the weatherat Pitcairn will 
allow the captain to stop. If not. she will 
go on to Panama and try for the island on 
the return trip. 


TEjI.ich time a ship stops, too. mail 
sexchanged. John Christian may 
have a letter going to Auckland lor a 
new harmonica; his wife, a letter going 
the other way to Sears Roebuck for eight 
yards of cloth. It may be six months be- 
fore they receive answers. Deck hands 
from the steamer lower a bag of mail for 
the island into the longboat. The sten- 
ciled bag says simply; "Pitcairn. S.P.O. 
[South Pacific Ocean].” 

After dinner I walked down the path 
to visit Eloyd McCoy and his wife Vio- 
let. Floyd's house was one of the largest 
and best kept on the island, boasting 
even an indoor bathroom. His living 
room was filled w ith diverse objects col- 
lected over the years — parts of ship- 
wrecks. presents from visitors, photo- 
graphs that have resulted from his cor- 
respondence. Violet brought us icecream 
made from powdered milk (no cows 
on Pitcairn) but, like most of the island 
w ives, she seemed content to let her hus- 


band do the talking. 

Floyd settled his lanky frame in an 
old armchair. "I'm four generations 
away from the Bounty ' s William Mc- 
Coy," he said. "Will McCoy was a sea- 
man under Christian. He left three chil- 


dren before his death, but I suppose he 
w ill be remembered mainly for his abili- 
ty to distill a pretty potent liquor from 
the roots of the ti plant. He used one of 
the Bounty's kettles to catch the juice. 1 
believe the kettle is now in a museum on 
Norfolk Island, north of New Zealand." 

"Why Norfolk?” 

"In 1856 the British government tried 
to move the Pitcairn colony to the island 
of Norfolk. It was a noble idea. They 
thought the living would be better, so a 
lot of our people got aboard the Moray- 
shire , sent out from Sydney. But a lot of 
them came back; you just can't leave 
your home like that. There are 78 of our 
people on Norfolk now and 150 here." 



The Earth 
And A Billiard Ball 


It has been said that if the earth 
were reduced to the size of a billiard 
ball it would be as smooth as polished 
glass. Conversely, enlarge the billiard 
ball to earth size and its microscopic 
imperfections become mountains of 
Gargantuan proportions. In the 
miniature world that is the inside of 
a Longincs watch, even the most 
microscopic error in the perfection of 
manufacture would be intolerable. To 
assure the performance which made 
Longincs the world’s most honored 
watch the maximum permissible 
error in any functioning part is 0.001 
millimeter, al>out 4/100,000 of an 
inch! This precision is necessary to 
produce a watch with Longincs 
accuracy, dependability, long life — 
and reputation. 

LONGINES PRESIDENT McKINLEY 
“President McKinley"— 14K Hold with 
applied IRK Hold dial; ultra-thin. A 
watch of distinction .... $165. 



THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 

f I J 28 Gold Medals ffjip 

i, 10 World's Fair 

Grand Prizes 

Highest Observatory Honors For Accuracy 

LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH COMPANY 
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VARSITY-TOWN 

CLOTHES 


possess several kinds of 
extra smartness to 
distinguish you as 



Varsity-Town SPORT COATS 
give you plus smartness of: 


+ Hand-loomed HARRIS TWEEDS 

selected for superiority by 
Harris Tweed Trading Co., Ltd. 
+« certificate which tells 
you the name of the 
weaver who loomed the tweed 
in his own Scottish cottage 
-f - exceptional comfort and 
style expression of newest 
Varsity-Town modeling. 

at top stores in most cities including: 

Womble, Raleigh Meier {. Frank, Portland 

Kaufman's, Lexington Cimbcl's, Philadelphia 
Filene's, Boston Printz Co., Jamestown 

Wild fc Co., Ann Arbor Heavenrich's, Saginaw 
May-D & F, Denver Frankenberger's, Charleston 
Black's, Birmingham Hannah's, Johnson City 

Varsity-Town Clothes are made by 

THE H. A. SEINSHEIMER CO. Cincinnati 


McCoy took me into his ham radio 
shack. On the walls were radio call signs 
from hundreds of other operators. 

“I go on the air Tuesday nights,” he 
said. "1 keep in contact with hams every- 
where. Right now I'm saving my pennies 
for a trip to the States. Vi and I have 
never been, but I've made so many 
friends over the radio I'd sort of like to 
see who they are." 

We went back to the living room, and 
I spent two hours going through Floyd’s 
very complete library on Pitcairn history. 

"Nobody did much recording during 
the first years after Christian’s landing,” 
Floyd said. "Very few diaries and notes 
were kept. But later the history was 
pieced together and now we have a good 
idea what happened.” 

History officially began for Pitcairn in 
1790 when Fletcher Christian sailed the 
Bounty from Tahiti, searching for a de- 
serted island. He had already relieved 
Captain Bligh of his command; work- 
ing the vessel with Christian were a mid- 
shipman, a botanist's assistant and six 
seamen who had helped him in the mu- 
tiny. There were 18 other people aboard. 
These extra passengers were Tahitians — 
Tahitian men to act as servants; Tahitian 
women to perpetuate a new race. 

After nine months of sailing, the black 
hump of Pitcairn appeared, and Chris- 
tian sent his men ashore to make an ex- 
ploration. Pitcairn is two and a half 
miles long and a mile wide. The cliffs of 
the island were surmounted by a plateau 
indented with valleys of rich soil. Be- 


cause of its location south of the Tropic 
of Capricorn, Pitcairn is free of the heat 
and humidity of true tropical islands. 
The air is sharp and dry, the rainfall light 
and the temperature warm but never op- 
pressive — in all, one of the most favora- 
ble weather spots on the globe. 

The mutineers, however, knew little 
of these gifts of Providence before they 
landed. Once ashore, they discovered 
that the island was uninhabited. They 
found coconuts, breadfruit, bird’s eggs, 
plantains, wild yams and fresh-water 
streams. Pitcairn's cliffs, descending into 
a turbulent ocean, would discourage 
whaling ships and men-of-war from ex- 
ploration. Stands of miro wood and 
heavy vegetation would hide the fami- 
ly dwellings. Christian predicted, and 
rightly, that his island would not be re- 
discovered for many years. 

The 90-foot Bounty was stripped of all 
useful items and burned in the shallows 
of Bounty Bay. The mutineers believed 
there could be no escape from Pitcairn. 

The little colony of 27 men and wom- 
en turned inward on the island, and for 
a year or two occupied themselves with 
the problems of sustaining life. Land was 
divided among the Englishmen, though 
harvests were shared. The Tahitians were 
given no land. Babies were born and 
shelters became more elaborate. Island 
rule was arbitrary and strict, with Fletch- 
er Christian the recognized leader. 

But arguments broke out over women 
and the division of land. Tahitian rose 
against Englishman. Murder and vio- 
lence followed. Even the women partici- 
pated in one final, terrible civil war that 

continued 
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Made expressly lor the Mac Larons, 
Maclarens, Me Larens and 

for all people 
who want their 

CHEDDAR 

plenty 

sham! 


A- 


RB s far as we know, MacLaren’s 
' Imperial is the oldest brand of 
; cheddar sold in North America 
(and maybe the world). In Canada, that 
able Scotsman, the late Mr. Alex MacLaren, 
started marketing this truly sharp club 
cheddar (in opal glass pots!) about 1891. 
When we bought the thriving MacLaren 
business in 192 1 we discontinued the “pots,” 
but never, never changed the quality of 
the cheddar one whit. Now we bring you 
MacLaren’s Imperial in a convenient 10-oz. 
stick, specially wrapped to keep the cheese 
golden as a harvest moon. We think it 
will please you mightily. Have some? 
(Long-time devotees of this famed cheese 
may be surprised to know it’s been one 
of ours for many years.) Kraft Foods. Chicago. 

"Club" simply means that long- 
cheddars have been crumbled 
so they’re SPREADARLT 
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MORE TRACTION where there's snow... 


GOODYEAR SUBURBANITES give you 
this double advantage all winter long: 
—traction to go in hubcap-deep snow, 
plus Turnpike-Proved mileage! 


Even in the roughest winter, chances are that half your driv- 
ing will be on cleared roads! You need the double protection 
of Goodyear Suburbanites — true all-winter tires . . . 

More traction. Suburbanites bite through snow that’s hubcap 
deep with 260 big, deep-cut cleats. Over 3,700 individual bit- 
ing edges are working for you all the time. 



MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 



MORE MILEAGE where there isn't ! 



More mileage. On cleared roads, you get the kind of mileage 
you get with all Goodyear tires . . . Tbrnpike-Proved ! How 
does Goodyear do it? With the best combination of tread 
rubber and tread design for winter driving. Plus 3-T triple- 
tempered cords. See your Goodyear Dealer or Goodyear 
Service Store now. 


3-T SUBURBANITE Jfcifl C95 
PRICES START AT I " J 


Suburbanite T.M., The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 16, Ohio. 



PROOF 


QUART 


BLENDED 

SCOTCH WHISKY 

100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 

distillers leith 

scotlaho 


A new way to serve Scotch 


S COTCH fanciers for years have en- 
joyed King's Ransom in highballs 
and cocktails. But now, we recently 
learned, they are also serving it in a most 
imaginative way — after dinner us a light 
liqueur. 

We warmly approve. King's Ransom 


has mood. Its classic bouquet and full 
body invite delicate savoring anil sen- 
suous sipping. Its flavour is fragrant 
with memories of peat fires, woody 
glens and burn water. Its Highland 
Mall Whiskies are the very best of all 
the basic types of Scotch. 


Enjoy King's Ransom through the 
evening, but do try it after dinner as a 
liqueur. You'll find King’s Ransom won- 
derfully versatile. 

Imported solely by Glen more Distilleries 
Company. Louisville. Kentucky 
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brought about the death of Christian 
and ended with the slaughter of all adult 
island men except two mutineers, Ed- 
ward Young and Alexander Smith, who 
had for some reason changed his name 
to John Adams. Eighteen years later, in 
1808, when Captain Mayhew Folger of 
the American ship Topaz sent his launch 
ashore, he found only Adams, eight or 
nine women and several children on the 
island. 

Adams stayed on the island with his 
small clan, working the soil and educat- 
ing the children from a single book, the 
Bounty ' s Bible. Fletcher Christian left 
only one child. Thursday October, so 
named because he was born on a Thurs- 
day in October. According to Sir John 
Barrow, writing in 1831 : 

Young Christian was, at this time, 
about 24 years of age, a fine tall youth, 
full six feet high with dark, almost black 
hair, anti a countenance open anti ex- 
tremely interesting. As he wore no clothes 
except a piece of doth around his loins 
and a straw hat ornamented with black 
cock 's feathers, his fine figure and well- 
shaped muscular limbs were displayed to 
great advantage, and attracted general 
admiration. His body was much tanned 
by exposure to the weather, and his coun- 
tenance had a brownish cast. ... He was 
married to a woman much older than him- 
self, one of those that accompanied his 
father from Otaheite [ Tahiti], . . . His 
manner, too, of speaking English was ex- 
ceedingly pleasing, and correct both in 
grammar and punctuation. His compan- 
ion was a fine handsome youth of 17 or 
18 years of age, of the name of George 
Young, son of Young the midshipman. 

Today Christian’s surname leads all 
the rest; a fifth of the people claim line- 
age from him. He is described as rug- 
gedly handsome, strong-willed, but giv- 
en to melancholy. A thousand feet above 
sea level, a windy cavern in the cliffs is 
known as Christian’s Cave, where sup- 
posedly the leader of the mutineers re- 
tired to brood. More practically, the 
cave made a good vantage point to scan 
the horizon for ships bringing the king's 
'revenge, but none ever came in his life- 
time. 

“How did Christian die?" I asked 
Floyd. 
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“Well, some accounts say it was sui- 
cide; that he threw himself from a cliff. 
No trace of his body has ever been 
found. But most of us hang to the idea 
that he was killed by a Tahitian servant 
during the uprising — killed by a blow in 
the head while working in his yam plot." 

Floyd found a flashlight and we 
stepped outside. Adamstown was dark, 
except for the glimmer of a few kerosene 
lamps and one or two bulbs burning 
electricity. There was no sound in the 
settlement but the night wind rustling 
in the palms and the muted roar of 
the ocean. Floyd's flashlight beam dart- 
ed among the undergrowth behind his 
house, seeking out a small trail. 

“Come on,” he said, “I'd like to show 
you something.” 

W e entered a small shack set down 
the hill from the house. In the 
center of the floor was a diesel generator. 

"Electricity is a personal matter on 
Pitcairn,” said Floyd. “1 put this unit 
together." 

He carefully oiled a few parts and 
turned it on. A bulb glowed dimly in the 
ceiling. “It's usually off unless we want 
lights to read by; or when 1 operate the 
transmitter, of course." 

Near the generator was a workbench 
and I asked him about an elegantly 
carved flying fish, the wings attached to 
the body with brass screws. 

"Most every man is a carver," Floyd 
said. “It's practically a duty for us to 
carve in our spare time." 

I noticed a second fish, sanded and 
waxed, ready for its ride out to a steam- 
er in the longboat. The fish were the 
same as others I had seen on the island. 
Apparently none of the carvers felt any 
need for a change in design. 

"You might say we're in a rut, but 
they sell. Maybe if someone made a bet- 
ter shape and it sold better, we would all 
change. The flying fish were first carved 
in 1937, and the screws for the wings first 
used in 1957. It makes them easier to 
pack. You see, the wings come off, like 
this, for mailing." 

That night I slept soundly in a back 
bedroom at the Youngs', awakened at 
dawn by chickens clucking outside the 
window. Lila's stove was already pop- 
ping and crackling, and Theo and the 

continue! I 


AUTENTICO! 



BERTOLLI 

CHIANTI CLASSICO 



Every bottle of 
Bertolli Chianti 
Classico bears the 
official seal and 
registry number of the 
true Chianti district — 
Tuscany . . . Bertolli 
authentic Chianti . . . 
light, dry and 
mellow . . . for 
genuine enjoyment. 


•“Football's my game . . . but I suppose it 
isn’t always so easy to round up 21 other 
people who want to play. In that case, let 
me recommend SI, The Sporting Word 
Game*. It can be pretty tricky, too, and 
you don't even need a field, •• 



*For full details see the order 
form bound into this magazine. 
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Slacks SHOWN: 55% "DACRON" POLYESTER F.BER, 45% WORSTED WOOL. 


DACRON improves fall slacks 

. . . adds new neatness to wool 


Here's a new kind of fall-weight slacks that blends the modern, proven 
advantages of "Dacron"* polyester fiber with traditional wool. "Dacron" 
adds longer-lasting wrinkle resistance and crease retention— keeps you 
looking well pressed, well dressed, even in the soggiest weather. 
"Dacron" means fewer trips to the presser’s, extra comfort and longer 
wear. This fall, buy the modern, improved slacks: "Dacron" and wool. 


*0U Fours REG IRADEUARK OU PORT HAKES FIBERS. HOT FABRICS OR CLOTHES. ENJOY "THE DU FONT SHOW OF IHE Wttt". SuOAT NIGHTS- N8C-TN 


(fflPDNP 


BE ITER THINGS FOR BETTER IIVING . . . THROUGH CHCMISTHY 


t^eoe^fea*. 


tailors slacks shown in “SEAFAST", a blend of 
"Dacron" and worsted wool. Shape-keeping, wrinkle- 
resistant, stain-repellent, handsome and comfortable. 
From $17.95. The Moyer Company, Youngstown , Ohio. 


children already moving about. It was 
Saturday, a full religious day for Pit- 
cairn. and Theo was pleased I wanted to 
attend the morning sermon. My clothing 
wasn't right. Prom Theo's ample closet, 
stocked by years of church contributions, 
came a pair of white pants, a w hite shirt, 
a black necktie and a straw hat. Lila 
gave me a well-thumbed Bible. 

I stood with the Young family in the 
town square, bounded on one side by the 
children’s Sabbath school and on the 
other side by the church. At the back of 
the square the island post office nestled 
against the palms, and next to it lay the 
great black anchor of the Bounty. The 
bronze bell, the regulator of community 
life, hung quiet in its white rack. Morris 
Christian, in his Saturday best, waited 
patiently beneath it. ready to swing the 
clapper for prayers. 

Eduard and Jack came down the path 
with Herman Schubert and John Chris- 
tian, Morris rang the bell, and everyone 
took his scat in church. The parson, like 
the Schoolmaster Schubert, spends a 
two-year term on Pitcairn. He delivered 
a fiery sermon, referring at times to a 
biblical message printed on a blackboard 
behind him. He hurled questions at his 
congregation, addressing the people by 
name. They came to their feet and gave 
serious, exact answers. I could imagine 
sitting in a country church during Amer- 
ica's frontier days. 

Hank Taft and his group were wait- 
ing on Blue Sea when the longboat fer- 
ried us out for our duty day aboard. 
“You won't need anything," we told 
them, “except a toothbrush. They'll take 
care of you completely." 

During evening the wind came up. In 
the night Blue Sea began rocking back 
and forth so hard she shipped water on 
both sides. Our anchorage became un- 
tenable. Working under spreader lights, 
we hauled anchor and sailed around the 
island the rest of the night, running un- 
der shortened canvas. 

The wind continued the following day, 
but when our 24-hour period was up the 
longboat came out anyway. With a bone 
in her teeth she came plunging toward 
us. We changed the watch; and once 
again the Pitcairn men steered their boat 
safely through the churning foam off 
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NEW KODAK MOTORMATIC 35 CAMERA 

Winds the film for you! Sets the exposure, too! 


If ever a camera wouldn’t let you miss 
"a picture, this is it! 

The new Kodak Motormatic 35 
Camera docs almost everything auto- 
matically for you— and always keeps 
you ready for the next shot. 

Automatic film advance 
You aim, shoot, and — zip! — the film 
advances by itself, quick as a wink. 
You don’t even have to move the 
camera from your eye. 

You can click off sequence shots 
that tell a whole picture story. Or 


capture that perfect moment that so 
often comes just after you press the 
button. 

Automatic exposure control 

As you shoot, the electric eye adjusts 
the lens opening automatically, for 
correct exposure. 

Your subject can move freely from 
bright sunlight to shade and back 
again. You never have to stop the 
action to figure exposure settings. And 
an automatic signal in the view- 
finder tells you your focus setting — 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


for close-ups, groups, or scenes. 

Automatic flash settings 

Flash shots are easier, too. You simply 
set a “guide number.” Then focus 
and the lens automatically sets for 
correct exposure! 

This is the most automatic of the 
Kodak family of fine automatic cam- 
eras. Has fast shutter to 1 ' 250 second, 
fast f 2.8 lens. The price? Less than 
SI 10. See your dealer for exact retail 
prices. Many dealers offer terms as 
low as 10% dowm. 



Another electric-eye ‘‘35"! 

Kodak Automatic 35 Camera 
reads the light, sets the lens by 
itself for correct exposures . . . 
less than $90. 



Retina precision, new ease! 

Kodak Retina Automatic III 
Camera has fully automatic ex- 
posure control, coupled range- 
finder . . . less than $130. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N Y. 

ENJOY WALT DISNEY’S "WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR" SUNDAY EVENINGS, NBC-IV 






Wherever you go / you look better in an Arrow shirt 


Photographed in Sorrento on a Holiday Abroad via ( Sabena ) Intercontinental Jet 


Look handsome at your leisure in the Arrow Decton . . . tailored to your exact sleeve length. 

You'll enjoy the trim, tapered, made-to-measure look of Decton . the sport shirt with business- 
shirt fit! Decton is 65% Dacron polyester. .. 35% long-staple cotton .. .wash-and-wear, 
"Sanforized" labeled. Taupe (above), and light, 
medium, dark shades, 5.95. Short sleeves, 

5.00. Lady Arrow. % rolled sleeves. 5.00. 


- ARROW ■ 
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Bounty Bay. But now. wc had to start 
planning for our departure. 

The people, knowing our need for 
fresh food to supply the boat, gathered 
the best the island had to offer. Fred 
Christian's wife baked a tin of biscuits. 
Violet McCoy raided her kitchen shelves 
for canned dates, cooking oil and flour. 
Floyd McCoy, John Christian and Theo 
Young arranged for fresh water to (ill 
our tanks; and they gave us papayas, 
avocados, tomatoes, pineapples, corn 
and bananas. Finally, they handed us 
bags of clothing for Faster Island. 

On our last night ashore John Chris- 
tian beckoned us off the path and into 
his house for a “cold drink,” a pitcher 
of lemonade. John's wife Bernice brought 
out cake and cookies, and the island 
people dropped in to say goodby. We 
sat around John's dining room tabic and 
talked of simple things: Blue Sea's draft; 
the weight of miro wood; the amount 
of rain during the year; the number of 
steamers that go by Pitcairn every month 
(an average of five). I asked John Chris- 
tian about Pitcairn's correspondence 
with the rest of the world, since almost 
every house had a table piled high with 
incoming and outgoing letters. 

"We find out about the world by 
mail,” said John. “We know many peo- 
ple by mail alone. A lot of our carvings 
arc sent out by mail, and anything that 
can't be grown or made on the island 
must be ordered this way.” 

In the morning we made a run with 
the longboat to load food and water. 
The wind had abated somewhat, but the 
ocean still smashed against Pitcairn's 
doorstep. A second longboat came out, 
carrying 30 men, and women and chil- 
dren, as well. Blue Sea had her anchor 
up, with all sails set, but wc came into 
the wind long enough to wave goodby to 
the tossing boatload of islanders. At a 
signal from the longboat captain they 
all stood up, precarious as it was, and 
sang us a song of farewell. 

As wc sailed away I thought of Floyd 
McCoy's answer to my question about 
new settlers on Pitcairn. He had lifted 
his golf cap and scratched his head: "I 
wouldn't say we would exactly discour- 
age it ... I would say wc would be 
easy on the matter." end 
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There's good reason why more and more men are enjoying 
cigars. You'll find a size and shape to fit every face and 
every pocketbook. Cigars give complete satisfaction with- 
out inhaling. A genuine pleasure, gentlemen, for little price. 

CIGAR INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. INC. 

Coat by Kuppenhcimer 
Mat by Dobbs 




wear 
a cigar 

...look smart 
smoke 
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LIGHTNING 
LOOK FOR SKIERS 

T« winter’s recreational ski clothes are as trim 
as a downhill racer's uniform. Men’s quilted par- 
kas, once soft and bulky, are as snugly fitted as a 
slalom jacket. Girls are now streamlined from head 
to toe, wearing pullovers made of the same stretch 
fabrics that revolutionized the cut of ski pants. 
To dramatize the mood of speed in this year’s ski 
clothes. Photographer Jerry Cooke used a zoom 
lens to make the Sugarbush skiers on these pages 
look fast even when they are waiting in a lift line. 

J^^ary Baker's stretch pullover top and Bob 
Lieder's racing quilt parka with stretch insets have 
the swift, urgent look of the 1961 ski fashions. 
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V Skiers Bob Lieder, Ruth Henderson and Skeeter Werner 

take a soup break. All are wearing Sig Buchmayr's soft- 
hued sweaters and knickers of Helanca (far l eft ) or leather. 


Q 

v — Jlim cut and monotone color characterize Cindy 
Hollingsworth's stretch suit and Ted Watson's cardigan. 



THE CLOTHES ON 
PAGES 6 1 TO 
64 ARE AT 
THESE STORES: 


PAGE 61 

Libo of Sweden’s stretch pullover with a 
knitted collar (S45) has matching ski pants 
(S44.50); at Viking Sports, San Francisco. 
White Stag racer’s quilted parka (S25) is at 
Joseph Horne. Pittsburgh: Meier & Frank, 
Portland. P&M’s Scandinavian knit racer’s 
cap (S3. 50) is at the Aspen Leaf, Denver; 
Scandinavian Ski Shop. New York. Italian 
rubber ski goggles have new snap-on plastic 
shades, amber and green (S2.95); they are 
at Sig Buchmayr, New York. 

PAGES 62 AND 63 

Slimmed-down ski knickers and patternless 
pullovers are a new fast look for spring ski- 
ers. Beconta sweater worn by Bob Liedcr is 
an Austrian import (S35), at Aspen Leaf, 
Denver: Don Thomas Sporthaus, Ferndale, 
Mich.; Norse House, New York. His Bogner 
knickers are made of stretchable Helanca 
and wool ($40); Sig Buchmayr, New York; 
Elli of Aspen, Colo. V-neck pullover ($35, 
Reinher/. Shops, Boyne Mountain, Mich.) 
and crew-neck pullover ($35, Sig Buch- 
mayr, New York; Don Thomas Sporthaus, 
Ferndale, Mich.) are both imported from 
Kitzbiihcl by Beconta. Silk-lined capeskin 
knickers in pastel colors (S45), made in Ba- 
varia, arc at Sig Buchmayr. New York. Ski 
goggles are by Rollcy. Caps and ski socks 
are all available at Buchmayr. Cotton 
turtle-neck shirts are from Duofold (S3) and 
arc available in most ski shops. Bcconta's 
Austrian and Italian ski gloves (SI 1.75) arc 
all available at Norse House, New York 
and Norse House in Stratton Mountain, Vt. 

PAGE 64 

Cindy Hollingsworth’s stretch pullover and 
ski pants were custom-made for her in Aus- 
tria last spring. A similar version of Cindy's 
outfit, manufactured in the U.S., is avail- 
able at Saks Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
pants are $40, the pullover $55, the turtle- 
neck sweater $8.50. Stretch pullovers are 
worn as windbreakers over wool sweaters in 
the winter, and in spring over silk shirts or 
cotton turtle-necks. Silver-buttoned Austri- 
an cardigan ($35) worn by Ted Watson is 
an import from Beconta, available at Sig 
Buchmayr, New York; Aspen Leaf. Denver; 
Don Thomas Sporthaus, Ferndale, Mich. 
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SKi 

7/WoRiTe 

FOR 25 YEARS 


A quarter of a century and 
more than a hundred thou- 
sand students ago, the dream 
of Sun Valley became a re- 
ality. Since then it has grown 
to become one of the world’s 
most famous and favorite 
snowtime resorts, with the 
largest ski school and more 
chair lifts than anywhere 
else. 

This winter, we hope you’ll 
come out and help us cele- 
brate our 25th birthday. 


Owned and operated by 
Union Pacific Railroad 


“jjer M4 eAuafeenA : 


Address Mr. Winston McCrea, Mgr., Son Vol- 
ley, Idaho (phone Sun Valley 3311) or Union 
Pacific Railroad, Dept. SV-38, Omaha 2, 
Neb., or see your travel agent. 


WHY IS 

GRANT’S SCOTCH 
SO POPULAR? ■ 


Just this, every drop in Grant's bottle is 8 years 
old, whereas Scotch that does not carry an age on 
the label need not be more than 4 years old. For 
mellowness, it’s the age that counts. 

Grant’s Scotch is sold all over the world— 
the finest whisky Scotland produces. 

Grants 8 



I TUI OLD IIENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 14 HOOF • U. S. IMPOKTERS AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC. N.Y.-ILT. 
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college football/ Walter Bingham 


An Ivy League Buff 
who can smile again 

Columbia's Buff Donelli knows all about 
losing. But this season has been pleasantly 


different, and the Lions- 


C olumbia football teams have a los- 
ing tradition. To be sure, the 1933 
team beat Stanford in the Rose Bowl, 
but. for that matter, the St. Louis 
Browns once won a pennant. Over the 
years Columbia has been soundly beaten 
by all of its Ivy League associates with 
the exception of Brown, everybody's 
punching bag. Even Columbia’s uni- 
forms, powder blue with numerals that 
look like strips of adhesive tape, seem 
no match for the orange and black of 
Princeton, the rich blue of Yale or the 
dark green of Dartmouth. 

But this season, tradition and uni- 
forms to the contrary. Columbia is a 
match for anybody — that is. anybody 
in the Ivy League, which it now leads 
with a 5-1 record. This almost unprece- 
dented situation has been enough to 
cause some girls from neighboring Bar- 
nard College to form a chccrleading 
group (an idea Columbia nixed imme- 
diately) and to create a bit more foot- 
ball interest on the worldly Columbia 
campus. ‘‘I wouldn't say it's a mass con- 
version,” said one player. “Columbia is 
still Columbia.” 

Winning football has also made a 
contented man out of Coach Aldo 
(Bull) Donelli, to whom Saturday had 
become a word synonymous with defeat. 
Donelli— he acquired his nickname as a 
boy when he idolized Buffalo Bill — came 
to Columbia in 1957 after coaching suc- 
cesses at Duquesne and Boston Uni- 
versity. During his first three years his 
teams won four games and lost 23, and 
Donelli, who resembles a member of the 
Apalachin mob when his mood is grim, 
often looked like a fugitive from justice. 


-surprise!— are at the top 


But last year there was improvement, 
a 3-6 record that might have been even 
better but for some key injuries early 
in the season. Now, even in an undis- 
tinguished Ivy year, when the league is 
4 10 against such outside competition 
as Colgate. Lehigh, New Hampshire and 
Connecticut, Donelli is smiling. "He de- 
serves it.” says a friend. "He's a sweet 
guy. He never swears. He'll say ‘dang* 
or ‘galdarn,’ but Buff never swears.” 
“Well, hardly ever.” adds one of Do- 
nclli's players. 

In a sense, this is Buff Donelli's first 
Columbia football team, since it is the 
first year when everyone on the team 
postdates his arrival. He now has a squad 
of players who really want to play foot- 
ball. “One of our problems the last 
couple of years was that the seniors 
wouldn't set a good example," said Bill 
Campbell, Columbia's captain, recently. 
“Seniors must lead a team or else there's 
no discipline." 

Council of war 

Last June, Campbell and the other 
seniors held a meeting of the team at 
which the law was laid down. Players 
were told to get into top condition 
during the summer. When practice be- 
gan in the fall, training habits were 
strictly enforced. "We didn't even per- 
mit pastries or soft bread. Just mclba 
toast," said Campbell. 

Columbia started the season by crush- 
ing Brown 50-0. But the next week, aft- 
er leading 14-0, it lost to Princeton 30 
20. “It was awfully hot," says Russ 
Warren, one of Columbia's fine running 
backs. “Our first team just wore out. 



Princeton has two pretty good teams, so 
they were better rested in the second 
half. I wish we could have them again.” 

After the loss to Princeton, Colum- 
bia beat Yale, Harvard and Cornell. The 
Columbia line was strong and the team 
got good passing from Quarterback Tom 
Vasell, but what really made Columbia 
a threat in its league was its backs. Tom 
Haggerty, Tom O'Connor and Warren, 
all Massachusetts boys. Of the three, 
Haggerty, a fine breakaway runner, was 
the most dangerous. Against Lehigh, 
he carried the ball only eight times, and 
Columbia lost. “We got that straight- 
ened out fast," said Haggerty recently. 
The next week against Cornell. Hagger- 
ty made touchdown runs of 47 and 64 
yards and returned a kickoff 85 yards. 

Despite Columbia's good play. Prince- 
ton. unbeaten, was still leading the Ivy 
League before last Saturday’s games. 
Right behind came Columbia, Dart- 
mouth and Harvard, each with one loss, 
each with -a chance at the title. While 
Dartmouth played Columbia in New 
York. Princeton was playing Harvard 
in Cambridge. 

After six and a half minutes of the 
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Columbia-Dartmouth game, Columbia, 
taking advantage of a blocked kick and 
a fumble to make two touchdowns, had 
scored more points — 14 — than it had 
against Dartmouth in seven years. 

"We let down after that," Russ War- 
ren said later. "We got our touchdowns 
too easy.” 

Dartmouth bounced back to score 
and make it 14-8. When Columbia could 
not move the ball, Dartmouth took over 
and threatened again. Early in the sec- 
ond period, it marched to a first down 
on Columbia's 14. "It was just like 
Princeton all over again," said Haggerty 


later. But Columbia held Dartmouth on 
its nine and the hard-running backs took 
over, Ohio State style. Of the next 42 
plays, Columbia had 37 to Dartmouth's 
five. Haggerty, who set a school record 
by carrying the ball 32 times, made the 
score 22-8 in the third period and 28-8 
in the fourth, both on short runs. Both 
teams scored late in the game, Colum- 
bia winning 35-14. 

Near the end of the game, the Colum- 
bia stands broke out in a loud roar. 

"We knew what it must be,” said Hag- 
gerty. "We weren't doing anything on 
the field to cause that loud a roar, so we 


figured Harvard must have gone ahead 
of Princeton." Coach Donelli got the 
news just as his game was ending and 
he was being carried to the middle of 
the field by his players. Harvard, he 
learned, had beaten Princeton 9-7, put- 
ting Columbia into the Ivy League lead. 

Tom Haggerty was a tired boy after 
the game, but he dressed quickly, ready 
for an evening on the town with his 
parents. "Coach Donelli gives us three 
curfew hours,” he explained. “Twelve- 
thirty if we lose, one if we win, 1:30 
if we win big.” On this night curfew 
was at 1 :30. 


FOOTBALLS WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


The list of the nation's unbeaten and 
untied major-college teams, dwindling 
rapidly, was down to three — Texas (8-0), 
Alabama (8-0) and Rutgers (7-0) — after 
Colorado got caught up in the latest wave 
of upsets, bowing to twice-beaten Utah. 

Meanwhile, bowl promoters, scurry- 
ing frantically to lock up appealing at- 
tractions, were busy rearranging their 
plans. The Orange Bowl, which had de- 
cided to invite Colorado and Georgia 
Tech, now wasn’t so sure. The Bluebon- 
net was angling for Arkansas, while Ga- 
tor officials had an eye on Syracuse. The 
best bowl bets: Rose — UCLA vs. Ohio 
State or Minnesota; Cotton — Texas vs. 
Mississippi; Sugar — LSU vs. Alabama. 

THE EAST 

The Ivy League, of course, looks down 
its collective nose at postseason bowls, 
but at least four teams played as though 
an invitation were in the offing. While 
Columbia was securing its future against 
Dartmouth, Harvard, defending with 
a tenacity seldom seen in Harvard Stadi- 
um in recent years, beat Princeton 9-7. 
The Tigers’ single wing, weakened by in- 
juries to Tailbacks Greg Riley and Hugh 
MacMillan, was reduced to ineffectual 
probing after a .first-period touchdown 
and Harvard eventually turned a fum- 
ble into the winning score. Guard Ernie 
Zissis pounced on the loose ball and 
sophomore Quarterback Bill Humenuk 
led the Crimson on a 39-yard scoring 
march, bootlegging around end for the 
last yard with 4:45 left to play. 

The incentive seemed just as great at 
Pitt Stadium, where Notre Dame and 
Pitt hobbled the ball back and forth un- 


til the Irish won 26-20. Fred Cox tried 
desperately to keep the Panthers in the 
ball game with a touchdown, 45- and 
52-yard field goals and two extra points, 
but it wasn't enough. Notre Dame's 
Frank Budka passed for one score, set 
up another, intercepted two passes and 
recovered a fumble. Other major east- 
ern independents had it much easier 
than the poor Pitts. Syracuse turned its 
"last hurrah” with Colgate into a 51-8 
rout; Army swarmed over William & 
Mary 48-13; Penn State beat West Vir- 
ginia 20-6; Holy Cross whomped Mass- 
achusetts 44-7. 

Unbeaten Rutgers, pushed back on 
its heels by two quick Delaware touch- 
downs, rallied behind the running and 
passing of Quarterbacks Sam Mudie and 
Bill Speranza and the line busting of 
Fullback Steve Simms to outscore the 
persistent Blue Hens 27-19 and win the 
Mid-Atlantic title. The top three: 

1. SYRACUSE (e-a) 

a. PENN STATE (8-3) 

3. RUTGERS (7-0) 

THE SOUTH 

While Alabama, Mississippi and LSU 
nonchalantly devastated nonconference 
rivals — Alabama ran over Richmond 66-0, 
Ole Miss battered Chattanooga 54-0, 
and LSU beat North Carolina 30-0 — 
there were some significant rumblings in 
the lower reaches of the SEC. Tennessee 
caught Georgia Tech looking ahead to 
Saturday's battle with Alabama and up- 
set the daydreaming Jackets 10-6. A Tech 
fumble gave the Vols’ Gary Cannon a 
chance to kick a 31-yard field goal, and 
Tailback Mallon Faircloth did the rest. 



BACK OF THE WEEK: 

Halfback Jimmy Sax- 
ton ran 66 yards for 
TD. rushed 105 more 
as top-ranked Texas 
demolished Baylor. 


LINEMAN OF WEEK: 

Wisconsin End Pat 
Richter caught seven 
passes for 156 yards, 
sparkled on defense 
against Northwestern. 


Running behind superb single-wing 
blocking, he picked apart the usually 
ungiving Jacket defense with slashing 
charges, then passed 22 yards to End 
Mike Stratton for the winning touch- 
down. Auburn, too, was brought up 
short. Mississippi State, which hadn’t 
won a conference game since 1958, unex- 
pectedly turned on the Tigers and beat 
them I l-10when BillyCook rushed over 
from the three-yard line and End Johnny 
Baker made a diving catch of Billy Hill’s 
pass for two points with 2:45 to go. 

Duke, heading for an Atlantic Coast 
showdown with North Carolina on Sat- 
urday, warmed to its next task by beat- 
ing Navy 30-9. Coach Bill Murray, weary 
of watching his lonely end trying to 
match muscles with two defenders, sent 
a halfback in motion toward the same 
side to force the Middies to split their 
forces, and it worked even better than 
he expected. On Duke's fourth offensive 
play. End Jay Wilkinson grabbed Walt 
Rappold's 12-yard pass and jigged 65 
yards for a touchdown. On the fifth play, 
Rappold ran 45 yards for another score, 
and Navy never recovered. 

Things weren't quite so simple for 
some other ACC teams. Maryland 

continued 
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FOOTBALL’S WEEK continued 



Denim, Dynalure and Scott Apparel Foam*! Not one frosty chill slips 
inside this rugged denim roust-about by cricketeer a ‘D’KOGSHLOKIBS* 
Princeton’s Dynalure, 100% Dynel modacrylic, pile lining is laminated to 
Scott Apparel Foam. ..the amazing inner-lining that seals cold out, seals 
comfort in and lets your body breathe! Gives automatic temperature 
control in any weather, without weight, without bulk. Keeps you warm as 
all indoors, outdoors! Machine washable. About $45. ‘Patent Pending 
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stuttered and bumbled frequently 
against North Carolina State before bare- 
ly winning 10-7, while South Carolina 
shook loose Jim Costen for two touch- 
downs in the last quarter, then held on 
grimly to shock favored Clemson 21 14. 
The top three: 

1. ALABAMA (8-0) 

2. LSU (7-1) 

S. MISSISSIPPI (7-1) 


THE MIDWEST 

Minnesota's Murray Warmath is fond of 
pointing out, “It isn't the spectacular 
plays that win. It’s the mistakes you 
don't make." Last Saturday his Golden 
Gophers were too busy forcing Iowa into 
mistakes to make any of their own. The 
bruising Minnesota defense, led by Tack- 
le Bobby Bell and Center Dick Enga, 
separated the harassed Hawkeyes from 
three fumbles, intercepted three passes, 
blocked a punt fora touchdown: Minne- 
sota won. 16-9. Despite some stubborn 
resistance from Indiana. Ohio State, 
the other Big Ten leader, kept pace, 
methodically hammering out a 16-7 win. 

Purdue, the surprise of the Big Ten 
and Minnesota’s next opponent, shelved 
its gingerbread offense for a battering 
game and further deflated Michigan 
State 7-6. Wisconsin, with a lift from 
Jim Bakkcn, who kicked Northwestern 
into a deep hole with his brilliant punting, 
defeated the Wildcats 29-10. 

Without quite overwhelming anybody. 
Big Eight leader Colorado had won all 
season long and didn't expect any trouble 
from Itah, which had lost to New Mex- 
ico a week earlier. When Gale Weidncr 
passed to Jerry Hillebrand for a first- 
period touchdown, the Buffs’ unbeaten 
record seemed safe enough. Then Coach 
Sonny Grandelius sent in his second team 
and that was the game. Quarterback 
Gary Hertzfeldt passed superbly, the 
quick Utah backs slipped through the 
Colorado line and. almost before the 
astounded Buffs realized it, they were 
beaten 21-12. 

In other surprises. Oklahoma roused 
itself for an oldtime Sooner effort and 
upset Missouri 7-0. and Iowa State foun- 
dered against Nebraska 16-13, leaving 
Kansas as the conference's big team. The 
Jayhawks. with John Hadl operating the 
option play brilliantly, smothered Kan- 
sas State 34 0. The top three: 

2. MINNESOTA (8-l) 

3. PURDUE (8-2) 

continued 
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CANADIAN WHISKY -A BLEND OF SELECTED WHISKIES SIX YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM - DISTILLERS COMPANY. NEW YORK CITY 


A 

QUARTER 
TO SIX. The magic 
hour is drawing near. 
Happy voices will soon 
fill the hall. V.O. will 
he served. For this 
hostess knows \ .0. is 
light as laughter yet 
flavorful in character. 
The famous Canadian 
whisky that people w ho 
enjoy life, enjoy most ! 


Seagram’s Imported 



S3* 





McGregor jackets give him the Festive Look... 

they’ve gotVerel to keep them luxuriously warm! 


For his Christmas, focus on one of these handsome jackets. They're leather-strong, leather-smooth. 
And the soft linings of Verel pile stop freezing blasts .. . keep warmth inside. What's more, Verel 
gives a luxurious richness you can see and feel. Warm winters come with Glenoit’s ‘‘Highlight”— the 
pile lining of Verel modacrylic, acetate backing. Above, the Matadero Melbourne Cloud, $59.95‘; 
the Bagpipe Suede Cloud, $45.00; and the Suede Warmster, $29.95", all by McGregor. 

'slightly higher west of the Rockies 

Verel is the trademark for Eastman modacrylic fiber. Only the fiber is made by Eastman, not the jackets or pile linings shown here. 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 

THE SOUTHWEST 

For a change, everything was crystal 
clear in the Southwest Conference. Texas 
had the championship all but won, 
runner-up Arkansas was again proving to 
be invincible in November and the rest 
of the league was nowhere. The powerful 
Longhorns, a little more ragged than 
usual on offense but more savage on de- 
fense, tromped all over Baylor 33-7. Ar- 
kansas kept Rice mired down in the mud 
at Houston, pecked away at the bulky 
Owls until it went ahead 10-0. At Dallas, 
SMU alumni were wailing louder than 
ever for Coach Bill Meek's scalp after 
Texas A&M scored twice in the fourth 
quarter to beat the Mustangs 25-12. 
But Texas Tech rooters were happy. The 
Raiders beat brawny Boston College 14-6. 

Arizona State paid its last compli- 
ments to the Border Conference, out- 
scoring Texas Western 48-28 to clinch a 
share of the title. Arizona crushed Idaho 
43-7; West Texas State's Pete Pedro 
ran for three touchdowns to help beat 
Trinity 29-28. The top three: 

1. TEXAS (8-0) 

3. ARKANSAS (8-3) 

8. RICE (4-8) 

THE WEST 

Coach Billy Barnes, who had become 
very sensitive about UCLA’s passing, 
needn't be any more. Using the weapon 
sparingly but efficiently against TCU, 
Bruin Tailbacks Bobby Smith and Mike 
HafTncr completed six out of eight for 
138 yards to keep the Frogs hopping, 
then whipped them with their favorite 
ground game, 28-7. CSC, looking ahead 
to its Nov. 25 date with UCLA, kept its 
Rose Bowl hopes very much alive. The 
Trojans alertly covered six Stanford fum- 
bles, ran over the defenseless Indians for 
310 yards and beat them 30-15. 

Elsewhere on the West Coast, favorites 
had a miserable Saturday. Air Force 
pushed over a late touchdown, gambled 
on a two-point play and beat California 
15-14. Washington State, eschewing the 
pass for once, used a belly series to send 
Fullback George Reed crashing over for 
three scores and the Cougars upset Ore- 
gon 22-21. Oregon Stale went ahead of 
Washington 3-0 on Dave Richman’s 
23-yard field goal, then stopped the slug- 
gish Huskies on the six-inch line to win 
its third game. The top three: 

1. UTAH STATE (8-0-1) 

3. UCLA (8-2) 

3. UTAH (8-3) 
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SATURDAY’S 
TOUGH ONES 

Alabama ov«r Georgia Tech. Bowl-COIl- 
scious Tech will be ready for this one, but 
Pat Trammell and an unyielding defense will 
keep the Crimson Tide rolling. 

Duke over North Carolina. The proud Blue 
Devils aren't eager to give up the Atlantic 
Coast title. Better passing will help them 
keep it for a second straight year. 

Michigan State over Northwestern. Life 
has been far from pleasant for Duffy Daugh- 
erty lately, but better play should restore sag- 
ging Spartan spirits. 

Michigan over town. The Hawkeye defense 
has developed holes, and those swift Michi- 
gan backs will find them. 

Minnesota over Purdue. But the Gophers 
will have to be extra careful against the 
Big Ten spoilsports. The hard-hitting Min- 
nesota line will be the difference. 

Syracuse over Notre Dame. DaveSarcttc's 
passing and talented Ernie Davis’ running 
will be more than even the tough Irish can 
handle. 

UCLA over Washington. Scoring is a 
problem for the Huskies this year. But not 
for the Bruins, who have their hearts set 
on the Rose Bowl. 

Utah State over Utah. The unbeaten Ag- 
gies carry imposing credentials— first in scor- 
ing, second in total defense and third in 
offense. They will be hard to beat. 

Pitt over use. Points come rather easily 
against these two teams. The Panthers will 
get more than the Trojans. 

Princeton over Yale. Even without their 
two best tailbacks, the Tigers generate too 
much power from the single wing for the 
Elis. 

ARMY OVER OKLAHOMA 
BOSTON COLLEGE OVER BOSTON U. 
COLORADO OVER NEBRASKA 
KANSAS OVER CALIFORNIA 
MARYLAND OVER WAKE FOREST 
MISSISSIPPI OVER TENNESSEE 
PENN STATE OVER HOLY CROSS 
RICE OVER TEXAS ASM 
RUTGERS OVER COLGATE 
SOUTH CAROLINA OVER N.C. STATE 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS: 

18 RIGHT, 6 WRONG 
SEASON'S RECORO: 103-51-8 



new faces: Sophomore Dick Shiner Heft) 
threw his fourth TD pass in two games, led 
Maryland to 10-7 win over N.C. State; Tail- 
back Mallon Fairclolh was offensive star in 
Tennessee’s startling upset of Georgia Tech. 



Peter Estin 


Director, Peter Estin Ski Schools at: 
La Parva, Chile; Farellones, Chile; 
Sugarbush, V.S.A. 


• • 


I recommend HART 
METAL SKIS to recreational 
pupils because they hold their 
course better and are quieter than 
other metal skis. 


The Hart T/elal Nlti 

2400 ENDICOTT ST., ST. PAUL 14, MINN. 


you can’t pull 
the edges.., because 
they’re part of the ski! 

HART 

"SAFETY EDGE" 
METAL SKIS 

Fun skis? Sure — Hart’s are the great- 
est. But there are other reasons why 
instructors recommend them... and 
skiers from racers to learners prefer 
them. Take Hart's safety edges. They 
cannot pull out because there are no 
strips, no segments, no screws in Hart 
edges. High carbon spring steel is 
laminated right into the ski from tip to 
heel! At your Authorized Hart Dealer 
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This ad is 6 years late 


In the lost 6 years this car has mystified 
millions. 

People have called it everything from 
an Alfa Romeo to a Ferrari. 

We've never advertised it in any na- 
tional magazine before. You may have 
seen one on the road and wondered 
what it was. 

Brace yourself. 

It's a Volkswagen. 

Our Hermann Ghia. 

IWe didn't mind its being Brand X. But 
we can't have people calling it by some- 
body else's name. The time has come to 
speak up.) 

The Ghia is a limited production car. 
Only around nine thousand are made for 
this country eoch year. 

It’s because of the handwork that goes 
into the body. 

We wouldn't even try to make it in the 
VW plant. 

Most auto bodies are designed for an 
assembly line. One stamping per port. 
Thunk, a fender. Thunk, a door. Thunk, a 
hood. 

The Ghia stopped us on the first thunk. 

It was designed by Ghia of Turin, Italy, 
with lines that are too sculptured for mass 
production methods. The curve in the 
fender alone has to be made in 2 sections. 
Then welded together. Then shaped down 
by hand. 


You can't stop and do this in a plant 
that's turning out 950,000 other cars. 

So we turned to one of the most cele- 
brated custom coachworks left in Europe, 
Karmann of Osnabruck. In the time it 
takes to mass produce three ordinary 
cars, Hermann makes one Ghia. 

Inefficient? Of course. So was Cellini. 

It takes over 185 men to make the Ghia 
body alone. That will give you an idea of 
the handwork that goes into it. 

(You can't find a seam anywhere. Not 
even where the fenders join the hood. 
One lady said it looked as if it had been 
carved out of soap.) 

But under its wanton exterior, the 
Ghio's all business. 

Its lower center of gravity will hold a 
bumpy barreltop road at over 70— and 
take curves with any sports car if you're 
ever in a squeeze. 

Best of all is the Volkswagen engine, 
transmission, suspension and chassis. 

32 miles a gallon, regular gas, regular 
driving. (Some get a bit more, some a bit 
less.) 

And a Volkswagen by any other name 
is just as sweet to service. 

This is no temperamental prima donna 
that needs $40 monthly tuneups and $100 
carburetors. 

VW parts fit it and you can get them 
anywhere. 


•SuOCESTED RETAIL PRICE, EAST COAST P.O.E. 


You also get VW's rear-engine trac- 
tion in snow. And our air-cooling. (No 
water to freeze up or boil over. The 
Ghia keeps a cool head in the longest 
traffic jam.) 

And VW's 40,000 miles on tires. And 
they almost never need balancing. 

The Ghia also has the VW independent 
torsion bar suspension for all 4 wheels. 
When one hits a bump, it keeps it to 
itself. 

(Most Ghia owners had VWs first and 
knew just what they were getting.) 

Inside, you'll find all those little things 
you've told yourself you'd put in a car if 
you were the factory. 

Bucket seats with backs you can adjust. 
A door with stops to hold it in 3 different 
positions. 

A defroster for the rear window. 

Even a soundproofed interior, with on 
acoustical ceiling like a modern office. If 
you hear a siren in the distance, pull over. 
It’s right behind you. 

Now then, how much? 

$2,295* for the coupe, $2,495* for the 
convertible. Heater, electric clock and all. 

Sorry we can't do anything about 
strangers who think it's a $5,000 car. You 
may still find bellboys and door- 
men expecting bigger tips. 

But nothing's ever perfect, 
. is if? 




hunting / John Underwood 


Don’t shoot until 
/ open the cage 


The purists claim this should be the motto of most 
hunting preserves, but for a growing number of 
outdoorsmen preserves are the answer to limited time— and talent 


The chance to kill a bird never struck 
* me as a legitimate test of he-man- 
manship. This is, perhaps, a carryover 
from an earlier day when, with my Red 
Ryder carbine, I brought to earth a spar- 
row whose presence had menaced the 
neighborhood. In flight the sparrow is a 
fluttering, darting, impossible target, a 
hot-dog wrapper on the wind. In hand it 
was a pitiful lump of inedibility. There 
are laws to protect little sparrows against 
young fools with BB guns, and they are 
good laws. 

It was, therefore, a surprise the other 
morning to find myself preparing to hunt 
pheasant on a shooting preserve main- 
tained by a former poacher named John 
Joseph Cox in Dutchess County, N.Y., 
two hours north of Manhattan. What- 
ever trauma had resulted from the mur- 
der of the sparrow 1 8 years before seemed 
to have passed. So indeed had the un- 
complimentary thoughts 1 had harbored 
about shooting preserves. Gazing on the 
fat inmates of the Cox pen, the death 
row of pheasantville, I suddenly relished 
their execution. They were corn-fed and 
healthy, with meaty breasts and puffy 
necks. They looked to me like a thousand 
feathery Charles Laughtons. I indulged 
in a silent prediction: “You're going to 
get yours, Charlie boy.” 

What followed is an increasingly fa- 
miliar tableau around the country. By 
estimate there are 1 5 million hunters who 
use shotguns in the U.S. There is also a 
drastically diminishing supply of hunting 
land. At a time when shotgun scores on 
posted signs, panel trucks, cats (domes- 


tic), plate glass windows and other hunt- 
ers are increasing, and it is a hazard for 
the suburban housewife to get out to the 
clothesline during dove season, the emer- 
gent popularity of the shooting preserve 
is not only natural but necessary. The 
Cox preserve is one of 1 .800 in 42 states 
(as compared with 750 in 22 states as 
recently as 1954). For the East it is large 
— 600 acres. It is pretty land, with good 
cover and rough terrain, not considered 
easy to hunt, but there are plenty of 
birds. Cox has an annual turnover of 
10,000 pheasants, 1,200 chukar par- 
tridge and 1 ,200 quail. The land is rich in 
bird cover — multiflora rose, for example, 
which has small red berries good for 
feed. He plants corn and lespedeza and 
cuts paths through the thickets to make 
walking easier. He has six guides on his 
staff and 22 dogs — German shorthairs, 
pointers, a few English setters and a 
Weimaraner. 

There were two of us shooting on this 
day. Six birds— $39 worth on the Cox 
scale — were released five minutes in ad- 
vance of our coming, six fat pheasants, 
which immediately fanned out over a 
portion of Cox's land, running through 
the goldenrod. Soon after, a cross-eyed 
German shorthair named Adam was 
sent out. A guide followed to call signals 
for Adam. Guide and dog came with 
the $39 package. 

To the medalist hunter, the loping, 
sniffing, crisscrossing reconnaisance of 
the hunting dog is a beauteous sight, and 
so it was even for me, the tyro. Adam 
went about his business quickly. My 



partner and I stumbled along behind. I 
carried a double-barrel 12-gauge shot- 
gun and took care to mention three or 
four times that I had never fired a shot- 
gun before. I did this for two reasons: 
1 ) it was true; 2) I embarrass easily. 

Nevertheless, we were famously suc- 
cessful. With Adam flushing birds from 
the goldenrod and the milkweed and 
cornfields and alfalfa and bog grass with 
equal vigor, his great cars flapping like 
pillowcases in the crisp autumn air, I was 
given enough shots and enough time 
(three hours) to get my share. The three 
pheasants I shot were like the sparrow 
only in that they were dead. No predator 
had damaged their plumage and careful 
maintenance had insured their plump- 
ness. Pangs of conscience gave way to 
pangs of hunger. 

We had, in retrospect, experienced 
most of the sensations of hunting in the 
wilds without actually being in the wilds: 
confusion when Adam carefully found, 
followed, then erratically lost the scent; 
burning lungs as we struggled up and 
down hillsides and through swamp beds; 
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boredom over long intervals between 
shots (this is particularly boring when 
you're paying for it); excitement when 
a bird made that fateful pause in mid- 
air upon being hit, then fell. 

We had, too, proved what hunting 
purists contend to be true — that it takes 
less than a hunter to be successful on a 
shooting preserve. Even so, wc managed 
to avoid the gaffs that have been commit- 
ted by some of the two-footed horrors 
who have invaded the Cox domain. 

“I remember well a party of four,” 
says Cox. “Great sportsmen. Three of 
them fired at one bird. It came fluttering 
to the ground, not quite dead. The fourth 
came running up and bang! the coup de 
grace. ‘What a nice shot we made that 
time, eh fellas?' he says, a big silly grin 
on his face. ‘What a nice shot.’ 

“Sometimes they come up here skep- 
tical. There was this big limousine full of 
seven Irishmen. One of them asks me 
how the hunting works. I told him. ‘Sure 
and that’s a fine swindle,' he says. ‘You 
take the liberty to put out the birds. 
Why, you’d never put ’em out. And if 


you did, you’d go and shoot ’em y’self.’ 

"Well, they went out anyway, and I 
guided them along for awhile as they 
slammed around and shot up the place. 
Finally, all seven of them fired at the 
same bird and down it came. (You got 
to understand that once a bird falls all 
friendships cease.) One of ’em turns to 
me and says, ‘O.K., Joe, who hit that 
bird?’ It all seemed so ridiculous. All I 
had in my hand was a piece of golden- 
rod, so I said, ‘I did.’ He scorned me. 
‘No you didn’t,’ he said. ‘You fired loo 
late. / saw you.’ ” 

Call the coroner 

The Cox clientele varies— politicos, 
businessmen with money, middle-incom- 
ers. Two of his clients are big men — a 
financial adviser to a wealthy family and 
a politician, both of whom he declined 
to name. They once caught a bird in 
cross fire and disagreed violently as to 
who brought it down. “Pluck the bird,’’ 
one demanded of the guide, “and see 
which side it was shot.” Cox intervened. 
"Listen," he said, "you paid only to 


hunt. It'll be $10 extra for an autopsy.” 

Despite the tendencies of some of his 
customers, Cox manages to run an honest 
preserve. Jim Dee, a development director 
for the Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers Institute, admits that 
some others do not. There arc a few that 
use hidden traps from which birds arc 
released by trip wire when the hunter 
walks up. Other preserves try to play 
straight but are just sloppily managed. 
One of their worst sins is putting out 
poorly conditioned birds. Cox, whose 
birds are in excellent shape, estimates his 
cost of operation at S2 a bird for pheas- 
ant, chukar partridge and quail, and he 
insists that any cost-shaving results in 
low-quality game. "There are clunkers," 
says Dec, "but they usually end up out 
of business.” 

In most states the game commissions 
try to see to it that the good preserves 
stay in business as a supplement to nat- 
ural hunting. But at the same time the 
states keep tight control on acreage and 
seasons. The sizes of preserves vary gen- 
erally from 100 to about 1,000 acres, but 

continued 
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VERY SMART ON-THE- ROCKS .. . CONTINENTAL STYLE. BROWME-VINTNERS CO.. INC.. NEW YORK. N.Y. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.SA. 


in the Southeast, where quail abound 
and more land is needed, there arc pre- 
serves that control as much as 10.000 
acres. 

Some are very fancy. One such is the 
6,000-acre Riverview Shooting Preserve, 
couched in the flatlands of south Geor- 
gia on the muddy Flint River. By Geor- 
gia law only 1,000 of these acres can be 
open to shooting during the October I 
to March 31 preserve season. But during 
the six days (November 20-25) when 
Georgia runs a statewide open season, 
Riverview 's clients can hunt the entire 
6,000 acres. Whenever their customers 
shoot. Ow ners C. B. Cox (no relation to 
Joe) and Don Hayes advertise their pre- 
serve as ’‘strictly for the guy who can 
afford the finest." They charge $45 per 
day per person, in return for which they 
grant the privilege of bagging 12 quail; 
for an extra $3 per bird the client can 
keep shooting indefinitely. While hunt- 
ing he is accompanied by a guide, jeep 
and dogs; for $15 more he can enjoy 
overnight accommodations, including a 
dinner of catfish and hush puppies. 


Governor, go home 

Though they have been in business for 
only three years, Cox and Hayes say 
they have already invested S200,0()0 in 
the project. Most of their business comes 
from the company-president type and 
thecorporateaccounts, plussome wealthy 
fathers introducing their young sons to 
hunting for the first time. "We steer to- 
ward well-heeled businessmen,” C. B. 
Cox says. "Presidents and governors 
don’t help us much.” 

Some preserves are run as private 
clubs; one of the best of these is the Rain- 
bow Springs Lodge, five miles west of 
Mukwonago, Wis. It encompasses 945 
acres and two lakes, and its members — 
400or more — are all from the Milwaukee 
and Chicago areas. They pay by the shot 
at Rainbow Springs: $4 for ducks, $5 for 
pheasant. S3.50 for chukar. Trout pulled 
in from a man-made lake are $1.60 
a pound. The lodge is a modified Swiss 
chalet with rooms up to $ 1 5 a day. A Mil- 
waukee real-estate developer, Francis J. 
Schrocdel. owns the property and is pres- 
ident of the board of directors. Schroe- 
del declines to say what he charges to 
lease the * property, but it’s plenty, and 
he claims to have spent SI 00,000 to 
raise the birds. Club members usually 
are from what Schroedel calls the "up- 
per-third income bracket.” Hunters who 
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say they wouldn’t be caught dead on the 
place are usually those who couldn't af- 
ford to be. 

Another kind of preserve is typified 
by the Mills Brothers Game Bird Club 
just outside of Bakersfield. Calif. Listed 
by the state game regulations as private, 
the Mills Club actually is public. “We 
arc open," says Owner Carl Mills, “to 
anyone who wants to make a reservation 
and pay our daily rate." Mills has 720 
acres, on which he limits hunters to 35 a 
day. He gets $5 per pheasant, S3 per 
chukar, with a bargain rate for larger 
lots. There are no sleeping accommoda- 
tions and just a small clubhouse, facts 
that reduce his overhead and increase 
the range of his clientele from "five- 
and-dime clerks to movie stars and mil- 
lionaires." Mills raises 12,000 pheasants 
and 3.000 chukars a season and objects 
regularly to the "idiotic" limit (six pheas- 
ants a day, four chukars a day) imposed 
on his clients by state law. “You can 
go right across into Nevada and shoot 
1.000 a day,” he cries. "Do you think 
those birds know they're in California?” 

Plant 'em and shoot 'em 

There arc. of course, serious argu- 
ments against preserves, most of them 
from hunting purists. By nature, the 
shooting preserve is an alternative. Espe- 
cially. it is an alternative for the experi- 
enced hunter w ho is proud of his ability 
to find game, his ability to kill it and his 
feeling that wild prey is harder to hit 
since it at least has a working knowledge 
of its home field. The shooting preserve 
changes all this: the game is planted and 
therefore relatively easy to blunder over; 
an utter novice can and does eventually 
kill something, if only the patience of the 
dog; and. finally, though planted pheas- 
ants go wild almost immediately, they 
still barely resemble the wily natives. 

Despite the objections, however, it is 
also impossible to deny the appeal of 
this kind of controlled shooting. The 
preserve is the answer for the urbanite 
who can’t keep a dog, whose time is 
limited and whose skin is thin, making 
it unsatisfactory for him to come home 
empty-handed. For the novice it is ex- 
cellent scrimmage. For the experienced 
hunter the preserve almost guarantees 
a bird or* two. There are times when 
even the best hunter with the best gun 
and best dog spends two days in the 
field and gets nothing. This is carrying 
purism too far. end 
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Happy table talk in Hawaii 


B ridge proved itself a successful spectator sport in Hono- 
lulu last month. More than 1,500 spectators watched 
a three-session match between Hawaii’s top players and a 
mainland team that I had the henor to captain. 

The 86lh International Match Point victory of the Main- 
landers — Helen Sobel. Mary Jane and Jules Farell, Ivan Er- 
dos, Don Oakie, Richard Frey and your reporter — was due 
in large measure to greater experience. The Islanders fell be- 
hind by 50 IMPs on the first 20 boards. But Clara Watanabe, 
Valentine Anastasopulos, Jen Hu Chang, Ton Seek Pai, Ger- 
ald Pool, Fitz Donnell, Don von Eisner and Harry Fishcl 
thereafter gave a powerful account of themselves. 

Bidding played its customary role in the Mainlanders’ vic- 
tory. For example: 



Both sides vulnerable 


WEST NORTH EAST 
PASS 1 + PASS 
PASS 14 PASS 
PASS 34 PASS 
PASS 5V PASS 
PASS PASS PASS 


Opening lead: jack of clubs 


SOUTH 


34 

34 

84 


The best bidding is a simple, chatty conversation between 
partners, with careful notice taken of anything the opponents 
may contribute to the discussion. The fewer the calls upon 
complex conventions the less chance that partner will fail to 
understand exactly what you mean. Tune in on the “conversa- 
tion" between Helen Sobel (North)and this reporter (South). 

Helen: One diamond. [I have an opening bid: at least 13 
points and a biddable diamond suit.] 

CHG: One heart. [At least 6 points, and a biddable suit 
but fewer than 19 points, since I did not jump shift. Of 
course, you must bid again.] 

Helen: One spade. [A biddable spade suit, too, but less 
than 20 points or I would have jumped.] 

CHG: Three clubs. [I have a strong hand. I know you may 
believe I have a real club suit, but I am deliberately telling a 
white lie to make sure that you know of my great over- 
all strength.] 

Helen: Three diamonds. [Now you know I have five dia- 
monds and, therefore, only four spades. I prefer to give this 
distributional picture before raising hearts.] 

CHG: Three hearts. [I have a strong heart suit, with at 
least five-card length. Keep going.] 

Helen: Five hearts. [1 have better than a minimum hand. 1 
have three trumps in support of your heart suit. I have al- 
ready shown five diamonds and four spades, so you know 1 
have only a singleton club.] 

CHG: Six hearts. [Your singleton club is exactly what I 
need to be sure of making 12 tricks.] 

And so it proved. South was able to trump a club in dum- 
my and, after knocking out the ace of hearts, discard the 
remaining club loser on one of dummy's high diamonds. At 
the other table, however, when the Islanders held the North- 
South hands. South, after his partner's rebid of one spade, 
elected to call three hearts, and North was content to raise 
to four. North contended, in mild South Pacific tones, that 
partner might have taken further action, and South insisted 
that North should have taken a more vigorous step than a 
mere raise to four hearts. This is all quite vague. Frankly, 1 
think our bidding method was more precise in the exchange 
Qf information. The same 12 tricks were made, but the 750 
slam bonus was worth 13 IMPs to the Mainlanders. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Paint your distribution clearly when you are sure you have 
time to complete the picture before the bidding ends. end 
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horse shows / Alice Higgins 


The year of the jumpers 


A spectacular open event in New 
York tops a season of excellent 
performances around the country 
by American and foreign horses 


MONEY RIDER from Argentina, Carlos 
Damm Jr., wins International Stake on Sheri ll. 


H orse show officials can take olf the 
rose-colored glasses they usually 
wear. Their world looks unaccustomcdly 
healthy even to the naked eye. Last week 
at New York’s National, for example, 
scalpers were at work (SI5 a ticket) for 
the first time since World War I Land simi- 
lar spectator interest has been evident 
all year around the country. Fifty thou- 
sand paid their way into Madison Square 
Garden over the weekend alone; it was 
the most profitable National in a dec- 
ade. The American Royal in Kansas City 
traditionally packs its arena, and did so 
again this year, w hile both the flounder- 
ing Washington, D.C. and Pennsylvania 
National shows had far better gates 
than in I960. 

To the New York audience, the Na- 
tional offered the best open jumping seen 
at the Garden in two decades. It com- 
pletely outclassed the international jump- 
ing. always the feature event. The inter- 
national puissance class, for example, 
w as a fizzle, ll was won by Canada's Tom 
Gayford on his durable Blue Beau, the 
only horse to clear a 5-foot 6-inch wall. 

So the officials restyled the course for 
the open jumping event later in the week. 
Among other things, they moved one of 
the big fences away from railside distrac- 
tions and isolated it in the ring's center. 

Eleven horses were faultless on the 
first go-round, and the fences were raised 
and widened. The tougher but shorter 
course eliminated only three competitors, 
and again the obstacles were enlarged, 
the wall pul at just under 6 feet. The 
eight remaining horses all cleared the 
course successfully, and again the fences 
were raised the wall to 6 feet 3 inches, 
with the spread fence at 6 feet wide and 
5 feel 9 inches high. But this demanding 
test eliminated only one more horse, and 
again the obstacles were increased by 
three inches. The spread fence and not 
the 6-foot 6-inch wall finally weeded out 
a number of contenders. All but two were 
eliminated at that obstacle, and Windsor 
Castle, who later won the stake class, first 
refused but then sailed cleanly over to 
clinch third place. 

So up once more went the wall, to a 


formidable 6 feet 9 inches, and the spread 
was set at 6 feet. The contest was now 
between Riviera Wonder, four times the 
jumper champion at the Garden, and 
Gray Aero, who had been one of the two 
open horses to qualify for The Presi- 
dent’s Cup at the Washington show. In- 
terestingly, both gray geldings were by 
the same sire, a Thoroughbred named 
Bonne Nuit. noted for getting high- 
jumping horses. 

Riviera Wonder, under A1 Fiore, who 
has ridden him in all his Garden tri- 
umphs, came first into the ring and 
cleared both the spread and the wall. It 
was up to Grey Aero to match this per- 
formance. but the spread fence stopped 
him. He rapped a pole, it rattled in its 
socket and fell to the ground, and Grey 
Aero lost his first puissance of the year. 
But he won the final victory as the show’s 
open jumper champion, taking the title 
from Riviera Wonder. Sonny Brooks, a 
36-year-old professional, has been riding 
Grey Aero for only the last three weeks 
— since his owner, Frank Impcratorc Jr., 
returned to school. Brooks pointed out 
that the horse has missed only one week- 
end of showing since April and has been 
champion or reserve at every show in 
which he has competed, save one. 

Rich prize to Argentina 

The international jumping was almost 
completely dominated by the Argentin- 
ians. who appeared in the U.S. with a 
strong team for the first time. Young 
Carlos Damm Jr., hero of the Washing- 
ton show, won the International jumping 
stake with his horse Sherilf. This stake, 
sponsored by the United States Lines, is 
the world's richest (S7.500) for interna- 
tional riders, and since the Argentine 
team had paid its own expenses to this 
country, the money as well as the honor 
was welcome. Teammate Dr. Hugo Ar- 
rambidc, a 33-year-old lawyer from Bue- 
nos Aires, won the high-point individual 
honors, and the Argentine team com- 
pleted its triumph by winning both the 
high-point championship, previously 
held by the U.S., and The Nations Cup. 

The U.S. team, composed of oldtimcrs 
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Bill Steinkraus and Frank Chapot plus 
newcomers Bill Robertson and Kathy 
Kusner. was far from brilliant. The 
group started off the week by getting 
itself disqualified from the low -score com- 
petition through entering it incorrectly. 
Since the team has shown in this event 
for years and the conditions arcexplained 
in English, the mistake seems hard to 
understand. 

Then, in the last international event. 
The Nations Cup, the U.S. goofed again. 
This class is a two-part affair over the 
same course — once in the afternoon and 
again in the evening — with the total 
scores of all three riders deciding the 
winner. At the end of the afternoon the 
U.S. was in third place. But Kathy Kus- 
ner, who had already ridden the course 
once and walked it twice, lost her way 
on the second go-round and was elimi- 
nated. The U.S. team then withdrew 
from the competition. Kathy, inciden- 
tally, had won the first blue for the U.S. 
the day before. Frank Chapot captured 
the second with San Lucas, the gangly 
Thoroughbred who was such a success 
at Washington. 

The capital had its best show to date, 
although it was still an uneven one. The 
unappealing armory in which the event 


is held was beautifully decorated in blue 
bunting (thriftily purchased from a 
home-furnishing show' held there the 
week before), with the boxes orna- 
mented by sprays of magnolia leaves. It 
looked for the first time as though some- 
thing of consequence was about to hap- 
pen — and indeed it did. The presence of 
President and Mrs. John F. Kennedy and 
Attorney General and Mrs. Robert Ken- 
nedy gave the show an enormous cachet 
and, not at all surprisingly, a superb 
gate. As a matter of fact, the crowd was 
so large that box holders who had never 
been known to arrive on time were there 
early, in full dress, to protect their seats 
from interlopers. Those that came saw, 
besides the Kcnnedys, some very fine 
jumping in The President of the United 
States Cup competition, a new event 
this year. In the normal U.S. show com- 
petition. the international riders arc seg- 
regated from the professional and ama- 
teur riders in special classes, but the 
Washington event was open to all riders 
who could qualify. Some of the stuffier 
show officials had opposed this idea on 
the grounds that the "wrong" type 
might win. They were fortunately over- 
ruled. and Washington was able to pre- 
sent the year's most interesting jumping 


competition. It was ultimately won by 
Argentina’s Damm, who outjumped 37 
others in the preliminary and final to cap- 
ture the Tiffany vermeil trophy awarded 
by the First Lady. Earlier in the week 
the cool-headed young horseman had 
won the Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. Memo- 
rial Trophy (donated by the Robert 
Kcnnedys) on his other horse. Swing. 
But the final honor, as the show's best 
individual rider (based on points won 
throughout the week), went to U.S. 
rider Frank Chapot, who edged out 
Damm by one point. Chapot's horse, 
San Lucas, owned by Mrs. John A. T. 
Galvin, was the show's champion inter- 
national jumper. This horse, by the way, 
stands an incredible 17.3 hands tall and 
looks as leggy as Wilt the Stilt. A new- 
comer this year to the show ring, the Cal- 
ifornia-bred San Lucas began his career 
on the racetrack. After 10 starts and total 
winnings of only $450. it was apparent 
that San Lucas was in the wrong line of 
work, and he ended up on the Galvin 
ranch. One day last winter the horse 
jumped over a paddock fence that was al- 
most 7 feet high. Mr. Galvin immediately 
phoned the coach of the L SET about his 
new jumping prospect, and San Lucas 
was on his way in the show world, end 
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Is Your Skin Tender, Red or 
'Razor Raw’ After Shaving? 

MAGIC DROPS OF afta 

works wonders on dry sensitive skin 


Dry. tender skin is easily irritated, 
uncomfortable to shave. AFTA'S spe- 
cial ingredients condition your skin; 
keep tissues feeling soft and pliable 
for easier shaving day after day. 
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PRO basketball/ Roger 


Williams 


The long leap forward 
of Jerry West 


After only one season, his play is 
vital in the Laker push to cut down 
the champs from St. Louis 


A small revolution is under way in 
the National Basketball Associa- 
tion. The St. Louis Hawks, Western Di- 
vision champions five years in a row, are 
being overthrown by the loyal opposi- 
tion, the Los Angeles Lakers. Last week 
the Lakers won the first major battle. 
They beat the Hawks in both games of 
a home-and-home series to boost their 
record to nine wins and two losses and 

WEST DRIVE ENOS IN FLOATING LAYUP 


open up a 4 , /i-game lead over St. Louis. 

The Laker surge is principally the 
work of two men. Coach Fred Schaus 
and Guard Jerry West. Their forward, 
Elgin Baylor, is still the finest all-round 
player in basketball, but the Lakers have 
been losing with Baylor for several years. 
Schaus and West are making them win. 
(There is still some question about 
Baylor's call to active duty November 
22. His regular Army reserve unit has not 
been activated: he was called as an in- 
dividual. Such procedure is unusual and 
undoubtedly will be reviewed. Further- 
more, because of a back injury and an 
obvious tic that causes his head to twitch, 
he may not be able to pass an active- 
duty physical.) 

West, in his second year of pro ball, 
has made enormous progress. Last sea- 
son he was a standout rookie, scoring 
on 41.8?; of his shots and averaging 17.6 
points a game. This season he is a super- 
star. He is making over 47% of his field- 
goal attempts and averaging 32 points 
a game, earning No. 3 ranking in the 
NBA behind Baylor and Wilt Chamber- 
lain. He also is rebounding better than 
anyone his size, playing an excellent de- 
fensive game and shooting fouls with 
the best of them. Most important of all, 
Jerry West is giving the Lakers the bal- 
ance and team confidence needed to win 
championships. 

The Schaus contribution is less meas- 
urable but no less telling. In little more 
than one season he has turned a chronic 
losing club into a determined winner, 
largely through his ability to mold capa- 
ble individuals into a capable team. 
He is a firm believer in two shopworn 
sporting cliches — the importance of team 
effort and team spirit. “Every team in 
the NBA has good players," he said the 
other day. “The attitude of the players is 
what makes the difference. The mental 
approach is 60% to 70% of the ball 
game." Club officials claim the Lakers 



arc the friendliest, best-adjusted bunch 
in the league. This may be an overstate- 
ment, but they do get along together un- 
commonly well. One reason is Schaus's 
friendly, nonabrasive personality. An- 
other is his sensible system of rotating 
roommates throughout the season. In 
a league where superstar teammates are 
not always on the best of terms, Schaus 
has kept Baylor and West happy with 
each other and the rest of the team hap- 
py with them both. 

West explains his rapid development 
this way: "I have a lot more confidence 
now. Last season I was afraid of making 
a mistake, because I might hurt the team 
and make myself look bad. I can do a 
lot more w ith the ball, too. I was strictly 
a right-handed shot and I didn't drive 
much, so the defense was playing me a 
whole step to the right and in tight. Now 
I can go to my left and shoot with my 
left hand, and I'm driving a lot. The 
driving has helped a great deal. I don’t 
have hands in my face every time I go up 
for a jump shot, and I'm getting five or 
six more foul shots a game." 

Baylor paces himself now 

West's play has taken much of the 
pressure off Baylor. The Lakers still go 
to Baylor in tough situations, and they 
probably always will. But now Baylor 
can ease up on occasion: he can store a 
little strength for the crucial moments 
while West carries the attack. It be- 
hooves Baylor to take these opportu- 
nities, which West never gets. “Jerry goes 
all-out all the time and at both ends of 
the court,” says Schaus. “He's one of the 
few great players who does that. With 
him, it’s a matter of instinct and habit." 

Against St. Louis last week. West was 
magnificent. He scored 30 points and 
grabbed 14 rebounds in Kiel Auditori- 
um, scored 42 and grabbed 13 in L.A.'s 
Sports Arena. The points came from 
all over the floor — one-handers from the 
side, jump shots from behind the circle, 
tip-ins, driving layups. Moreover, West 
was usually in command of the action. 
He called the offensive plays, shot from 
behind screens set up by the cornermen, 
sometimes dribbled the length of the 
floor to score on a twisting, floating 
layup. 

In the best coaching tradition, Schaus 
is cautious about predicting champion- 
ships. “Wail until after this next road 
trip,” he says. But he obviously is strug- 
gling to suppress a streak of persistent 
optimism. He knows the Lakers are the 
team of the future. ino 
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In such terms as these , his students at Johns Hopkins are hailing Dr. 
Albert Hammond for his wise and informed words on gambling , 
odds, poker, bridge, the beauty of horse racing and the place of luck 
in the universe. Eloquent and independent, he once stopped teaching 
for nine years to test his views by becoming a full-time gambler 


by ROBERT CANTWELL 


Why not suppose the world purposely 
purposeless? 

Any good gambling house is. And its 
purpose ( too ?) is to separate the winners 
and the losers. 

Do we want to go to a gambling house 
or a racetrack where we are metaphys- 
ically guaranteed all bets made will win? 

/ have twice gone more than 70 races 
bet without a winner. 

T he above are characteristically ar- 
resting passages from Proprieties 
and Vagaries by Dr. Albert Lanphier 
Hammond (The Johns Hopkins Press, 
$5.50), a newly published work dealing 
with science, sexual customs, religion, 
politics and horse racing. For upwards 
of 40 years Dr. Hammond has been 
teaching philosophy at Johns Hopkins 
University and betting on the horses at 
tracks from New Orleans to Toronto. 
He once picked up S4.000 at a meeting 
at Pimlico and another time made his 
way back to the college from the Fair 
Grounds in New Orleans with nothing 
to eat on his journey except 10c worth 
of cashew nuts. 

Dr. Hammond’s career as a teacher 
and a serious gambler began at about 
the same time. In 1 9 1 9 he w as a graduate 
student in philosophy and an instructor 
at Hopkins, working on his doctor's 
thesis ( Anti-intellectualism in Present 
Philosophy). Another graduate student 
persuaded him to take a day off and visit 
the track. Although he was born and 
raised in Baltimore, a horse racing town, 
Dr. Hammond had never been to a race, 
let alone bet on one. 

"I remember my first winner," said 
Dr. Hammond last week, "a 2-year-old 
named The Cook.” A gleam of reminis- 
cent satisfaction appeared briefly be- 
hind his silver-rimmed spectacles at the 
thought of The Cook's victory and his 
own happy initiation into the sport. 
"Well, I went back the next day,” Dr. 
Hammond went on, "and then as often 
as possible, usually two or three limes a 
week. Finally, in 1926 or 1927, 1 gave up 
teaching, and for nine years I followed 
the horses as a full-time bettor." 

Except for Florida, which he some- 
how missed. Dr. Hammond regularly 
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attended almost all eastern tracks in 
these years, following a circuit from New 
Orleans to Louisville, on to Canada and 
back again. 

"There was a pretty little track up at 
Ottawa,” he said. "My, they had a hard 
time getting people to bet there in those 
days. They would hold up the start of a 
race for five minutes, begging someone 
to come and put down a bet so they 
could start. Finally someone would go 
to the window and bet S2 on a horse and 
away they'd go. Connaught — that was 
the name of the track." 

Dr. Hammond is 69 years old. an 
alert, erect, carefully groomed individ- 
ual w ho is austere and dignified, as befits 
a professor of philosophy, and yet with 
a certain jauntiness, a trace of the man 
about town in his manner. He could eas- 
ily pass for the cashier of a rich and old- 
fashioned bank, but he might also be 
mistaken for an experienced dealer in a 
first-rate gambling house. 

Proprieties and Vagaries is his first 
book. His total previous literary output 
consisted of just 15 essays— contribu- 
tions to professional philosophical jour- 
nals, several unfinished papers that he 
read to university gatherings (filling in 
the missing parts as he went along) and 
"A Defense of Horse Racing," published 
in a middlebrow monthly magazine in 
1929, which is the only one in any sense 
qualifying as popular literature. 

In his office in Gilman Hall on the 
Hopkins campus in Baltimore, Dr. Ham- 
mond now gives the impression of en- 
joying to the utmost his first winner in 
the field of literature — his book is a re- 
sounding critical success. He has been 
photographed and interviewed, quoted 
in newsmagazines, praised in personal 
letters to the author, honored at testi- 
monial dinners by his colleagues, salut- 
ed in a long blank-verse poem by a grad- 
uate student in philosophy, and The 
Johns Hopkins Philosophical Associa- 
tion has been renamed The Hammond 
Society in his honor. The success of Pro- 
prieties and Vagaries hasn't left Dr. 
Hammond blinking uncertainly in the 
unaccustomed spotlight, but along with 
his calm professorial air there is at the 
moment a certain gambler's gratification 
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DR. HAMMOND 

at having a winner, coupled, perhaps, 
with some regret that he hadn't latched 
onto it before. 

The book that is making the stir is a 
small, 264-page volume in a yellow bind- 
ing. consisting of nine essays. Most of 
the essays are on technical philosophi- 
cal matters, such as thinking about think- 
ing, or the paradoxes that are involved 
in conventional ways of thinking about 
the speed of light and the motion of the 
earth. They're difficult, if rewarding, 
reading. Among them, however— in ad- 
dition to a remarkable moral defense of 
horse racing — is an essay on bridge, 
which Dr. Hammond concludes is a pos- 
itive social good though a lousy game. 
Scattered throughout all the essays, amid 
words like ostensive, cognitive, assertor- 
ic and the like, are shrewd and informed 
comments on the logic and ethics of 
gambling, unfamiliar bits of racing lore, 
items of practical advice to beginners, 
notes of encouragement to frequent los- 
ers, personal recollections of extended 
losing and winning streaks, discussions 
of the metaphysics of luck, the logical 
problems involved in fixing a horse race 
("It is simpler to keep some one horse 
from winning than to make some one 
horse win”), as well as notations on the 
philosophical significance of roulette, 
chess and poker and the difference be- 
tween gambling in the stock market and 
betting on a horse race. 

"It is my contention.” says Dr. Ham- 
mond, in his characteristic phraseology, 
"that the life of an actual man in this 
world is frequently, not always, better 
if it includes playing the races." 

N ow, a bald summary of his argu- 
ment on this point alone w ould mis- 
represent Proprieties and Vagaries. It is 
a serious work, in no sense frivolous or 
facetious, though often funny, and Dr. 
Hammond is in earnest about the value 
of horse racing, which he holds is a most 
important and honorable pursuit and 
doubtless agreeable to the Deity. To see 
the matter in perspective it is neces- 
sary to look at Dr. Hammond's view of 
the world in general. In discussing the 
question of the purpose or the purpose- 
lessness of life he says, "The world of 
continued 
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physical events I am willing to leave to 
matter moving by impact and chance, 
and I think there may be, and is, a pur- 
pose in this as there is in an honest gam- 
bling house, where all the dice and rou- 
lette balls and cards move by indifferent 
mechanics and chance. Some players go 
home winners, some losers; some of each 
party go home better than they came, 
some worse. The house will give you a 
ride back to town and, if a good house, 
will give you a five dollar bill if you 
went broke. . . 

But is our own gambling house a dis- 
honest one? Disillusioned young people 
often conclude that the game is fixed, 
the cards stacked, or that, while the 
mechanics of our house are honest, the 
attendants are not. Dr. Hammond's an- 
swer is that it is honest, a world of mat- 
ter with the potentiality of law and 
beauty, but within it the old temptations 
that win man to evil infringe on his 
ability to sec beauty, to know wonder, 
to learn, to understand, to choose right- 
ly, as much now as in the first days of 
creation. “So the world is a waste which 
never quite succeeds in not conserving 
and growing,” he says, in a rare and 
eloquent passage, “a folly which never 
shakes off insight and the getting of wis- 
dom; cupidity that finds itself generous; 
cruelty making for mercy; cowardice 
turning up heroes; lust that cannot for- 
get love; and decay that becomes glory." 

T he arguments for horse racing that 
Dr. Hammond sets against these 
thoughts are of the same texture. His de- 
fense is on esthetic and social grounds; 
he approves of racing as a game. In all 
his writing he tends to support in philo- 
sophical language the popular interests 
of the common man, and to oppose the 
tendency of intellectuals to detach them- 
selves from him. In a review of a book 
by Gilbert Highet he wrote: “If one 
were ungraciously to find a fault . . . 
it might be to wish for more humor and 
a little less superiority toward sport.” 
Of Socrates he wrote that Socrates was 
called too soaring an idealist, "but he 
was notoriously fond of the gymnasium, 
of the drinking bout, and of what some 
of his nicer hearers felt were vulgar 

continued 
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illustrations." Intellectuals commonly 
assume that “an interest in fugues is 
better than an interest in batting aver- 
ages (but] its actual instance is not al- 
ways wiser, or its devotees more mind- 
ful." One great value of racing is in its 
social communication: "At the track I 
can always feel at home, never intrud- 
ing, never intruded upon. . . . And 
when I am most disgustful of company 
and resentful of lonesomeness I can 
find at the track a populous solitude 
which is neither alienly engrossed like 
that of Broadway nor personally ex- 
acting like that of society." 

Then there is the sense of drama in 
the occasion: “Before and after and be- 
tween races there is the air and the spec- 
tacle. the faces and colors of the jockey- 
house, the paddock and the variously 
individual horses there, the smells and 
the sounds, the consultations in the 
stalls, the saddling, the instructions to 
the riders, the paddock call and the call 
to the post; and always the crowd with 
its types and peculiars, touts and comc- 
ons, veterans and new enthusiasts and 
casuals, handicappcrs and system play- 
ers and followers of ‘information,’ the 
crowd with its wisdom and its super- 
stition and its veering fashions in opin- 
ions. its amazing shrewdness and amaz- 
ing human sheepishness." 

A nd finally there is the race, involving 
» relief from self and the joy of the 
spectacle, “endeavor made objective; ca- 
tharsis by fear and pity." In general. 
Dr. Hammond is against defenses of 
horse racing that arc made on utilitarian 
grounds — he thinks it is most valuatilc 
because it is practically useless — but he 
makes an exception in favor of the old 
argument that racing improves the 
breed. The improvement, however, is 
not that horses become better farm ani- 
mals “but simply because the Thorough- 
bred is one of the most effective and 
beautiful things in the world. ... He 
adds to that value in the race. For this 
came he into the world; for this his breed 
has been improved, and here he finds 
and shows the Aristotelian virtue, the 
worthy performance of one’s own ac- 
tivity, the function of one's essence. And 
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in his virtue is his joy and a joy of the 
beholder.” 

Gambling is merely an added clement. 
Gambling heightens the color and ex- 
citement of any sort of contest which we 
happen to be involved in, “heightens its 
color and intensity as present experi- 
ence," Dr. Hammond says. And the 
racetrack is the finest of all gambles. It 
is true that racetrack gambling is intoxi- 
cating. But this is a merit rather than 
otherwise; compared to other intoxi- 
cants, racing is superior. It is also true 
that playing the races is nonproductive, 
but Dr. Hammond holds that gambling, 
“considered just quantitatively and de- 
spite the violent superstition to the con- 
trary,” is nevertheless the cheapest of all 
the world's amusements. The newspapers 
frequently report absconding bank cash- 
iers who lost thousands at the races, 
but Dr. Hammond holds that racing 
cannot be blamed; indeed, he wonders 
about cashiers who picked so appalling- 
ly many losers. Doubtless, much time 
is spent over form sheets and before 
mutuel windows that might be better 
spent, but the same is true of sleep- 
ing, eating and listening to lectures. Even 


the full-time professional gambler should 
not be judged too harshly, “since no 
one knows how bad a preacher or law- 
yer is spared the world in his being a 
gambler.” 

Dr. Hammond in his early years de- 
cided to become a full-time gambler 
after long and careful study of the sub- 
ject. but with a general lack of anything 
of the sort in his background. He was 
born into an old Maryland family that 
dated from before the Revolution on his 
father's side and from old Virginia slock 
in his mother's family. The family home 
was located in the comfortable outskirts 
of Baltimore, about in the middle of 
what was then the Goucher College cam- 
pus. Hammond's father was a Methodist 
minister. After an illness that affected his 
throat he gave up the ministry and made 
a new career, first as a salesman and later 
as an executive of the Whitman candy 
company. Hammond, in any event, had 
a pretty thorough religious training, and 
in addition he spent each summer, until 
he was 21, at a Methodist camp meeting 
in central Maryland. Even now, he says, 
he reacts a bit if he hears someone use 
the term camp meeting in a derogatory 

continued 
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sense. It was a lovely place. “There 
may have been objectionable features at 
some," he now says, “but not at my 
camp meeting.*’ 

His sports in college did not give him 
much preparation for a career in horse 
racing or gambling. He played chess at 
Johns Hopkins, and captained the team, 
but chess was the opposite of a money 
game. “Stakes are quite impertinent to 
chess," he has written in Proprieties and 
Vagaries, “and it is indeed better 
played with none: the game is all. And 
the game is rather too much, except for 
those born to it; too hard for mind and 
also for nerve. I have sounded ridiculous 
to many a college athlete, full of glory 
and cheering-scctions, by saying that 
chess is the most oxciting of all games; 
but I am persuaded it is true. I have 
come out of chess matches limper than 
any dishrag and gone home to a sleep 
tormented by unceasing chess situations 
(which. I believe, I have often handled 
better, piecemeal fashion, in my sleep 
than awake).’’ 

H is other sport was tennis: again he 
wascaptain. “Wehadagood team 
in those years.” he said, a brief gleam 
of retrospective satisfaction appearing 
again behind his glasses, “because the 
eligibility rules then permitted medical 
students to play, and we had some good 
players who were students at the medi- 
cal school. We had Syd Morgan, who 
came to us from Stanford: where he was 
No. I : he was second at Hopkins to 
Lindley Murray, who became national 
champion. I was only No. 4, in spite of 
the fact that I was captain, and my one 
triumph was beating Bill Tilden, who 
was then at Pennsylvania. He was fa- 
mous for his ability to do things and for 
his bad temper. It was a dark day, things 
went badly, he blew up and we beat him.” 

Tennis in those days was scarcely bet- 
ter preparation for a gambling career 
than chess. After his first visit to the track 
and his first winner with The Cook. 
Hammond quick ly branched out to poker 
and to gambling at Jimmy Fontaine’s 
famous house on the line between Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia. The 
place was a big. old-fashioned country 
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estate, and the line went through the 
landscaped grounds, a feature that was 
somehow supposed to confer an advan- 
tage in dealing with the police. There 
were wheels, games, everything from 
chuck-a-luck to draw poker, and Fon- 
taine carried all the track odds — a big 
operation. 

“Of all games which combine luck 
and skill,” Dr. Hammond has written 
of that time, “draw poker is incontesta- 
bly king. The luck is raw and strong and 



As a teacher of philosophy , Dr. Hammond 
likens the world to an honest gambling house. 


rapid in its repetitious decisiveness, with 
just enough interval between threat and 
catastrophe. The powerfulness of luck is 
nicely met by equal vigor in the factor 
of skill. The player considers a complex- 
ity — of card values, of probabilities of 
the draw, of position play, of ratios with 
the pot, of capital, of psychological hab- 
its and twists, of surface indications — 
which all the more restricted intricacy of 
bridge can match only in intricacy. And 
he must often do it in the lifting of an 
eye. . . . One of the most wearying of 
games, it is, beyond all rival, the hardest 
game to stop. I have played it 40 hours 
at one session and been willing for more. 
It has intoxicated me often, bridge never. 

. . . Beside it, bridge seems a languid 
thing. Vet I scarcely ever play poker; 1 
often play bridge. And when 1 play poker 

continued 
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DR. HAMMOND continued 

it is apt to degenerate after awhile to 
stud, to seven-card stud, to wild cards, 
to dealer’s choice, to all manner of more 
pure and puerile gambles. Poker is just 
too good. I no longer care to work so 
hard as good poker requires." 

A t 27 he was more than willing to 
^ work at it. There were a number of 
gambling houses in Baltimore besides 
Fontaine's, and since he was living at 
home and had no expenses and had his 
salary as a college instructor to experi- 
ment with, he usually invested his entire 
income on his hunches. But the regular 
poker game was in his old fraternity 
house, the players consisting of under- 
graduates, graduate students and an oc- 
casional professor. “I doubt if it is re- 
vealing any secrets to say there was gam- 
bling in fraternity houses in 1919,” he 
says mildly. As for his motive in decid- 
ing to follow the races professionally, 
"I suppose it was the thought of making 
money at something I enjoyed doing.” 


When he decided to leave teaching for 
the tracks he was 34 and he had acquired 
a good deal of information as well as ex- 
perience. He had become a systematic 
bettor, mastering volumes of statistics. 
He felt that he possessed the essential 
requirements for his new career. He had 
a feeling for horses, a natural instinct in 
judging them from such considerations 
as their appearance in the paddock, which 
he could relate to his statistical knowl- 
edge of their racing record and breed- 
ing. As a logician, he reasoned there 
was a factor in betting on a horse race 
that could theoretically be exploited. 
Whereas in a mechanical operation like 
roulette the odds are always the same, 
in a horse race the bettors make the 
odds, and as their impulses intervened 
to affect the odds pattern, it followed 
that there were always going to be some 
horses that were overpriced, that is, that 
they would be held at higher and more 
attractive odds than they should have 
been. There would be times when the 
bettors were systematically wrong, situa- 
tions in which it would be possible to 
take advantage of the erroneous odds 


they had created. Human bettors would 
not act like the impersonal roulette wheel 
with its constant odds of 35 to I; hu- 
man bettors might make odds that were 
roughly comparable to a roulette wheel 
that came up at a 20-to-l ratio but paid 
off at 35 to I. And the problem was to 
find the 20-to-l shots that were paying 
35 to I and thus gain a clear advantage. 
“I didn’t make big bets,*’ Dr. Hammond 
explained, "but I bet small amounts on 
several races.” He was asked what he 
meant by small amounts — S2 bets? “I 
have made S2 bets,” he said pol itcly , look- 
ing a little pained. "But I usually bet 
SIO or $20 on each race. I was making 
my living at it. I say that I never won a 
big bet, and I never won on a sure thing. 
Once I bet on the sure thing in five races 
on one day, $100 on each race, with the 
odds never more than 7 to 5. and they 
all lost. But there were a number of 
weeks in which I had three winners with 
$100 on each. The most I won on a sin- 
gle race was $1,500." 

Twice Dr. Hammond had more than 
70 races bet without a winner. During 
one streak, when his losses had reached 
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the 60s, he went to Toronto and tried 
to change his luck. It was the last race on 
a cloudy day at Thornclifle. One horse 
seemed easily the best, and another the 
only one that seemed to belong. He bet 
$2 on each, knowing that he could at 
best hope to win a dollar but trying hard 
to break his losing streak. In the stretch 
the favorite led by two lengths over the 
second choice, with the rest of the field 
back struggling around the stretch turn. 
The favorite stepped in a hole. The sec- 
ond choice fell over him, and Dr. Ham- 
mond returned to his hotel with one 
more failure. 

Both long losing streaks occurred near 
the middle of his nine-year experiment 
as a professional follower of the races. 
When he was asked if they didn't test 
his philosophy to the utmost, he said, 
“The best thing to do is to quit for 
awhile. Bad luck is sustained by bad 
selections.” 

"But if you had had 77 consecutive 
winners wouldn't it have changed your 
views?" 

"That would have been even more ex- 
traordinary, because of the odds. Much 


of the time I was playing long shots.” 

Some of the views he acquired in this 
period are incorporated into Proprieties 
and Vagaries. After too long a losing 
streak he wrote, "One is beyond talk of 
a purposeless world.” In such dark peri- 
ods there appears to be a malignant anti- 
purpose at work. But in the same vale of 
despond Dr. Hammond formed a high 
opinion of horseplayers. One objection 
that his friends brought against his way 
of life was that one met terrible people 
at the tracks. "I have been in academic 
seminaries and faculty clubs," he wrote 
in reply, "student organizations, gather- 
ings of the socially proper, of artists, 
chess players, athletes, and of business 
and professional men. even of newspa- 
permen and columnists. And from time 
to time 1 have been tempted to feel that 
each was of ‘terrible people.’ But far 
less often, I think, at the racetrack than 
elsewhere." 

In more fortunate periods he lived in 
places like the St. Charles in New Or- 
leans, his favorite of all hotels, where 
the professional horseplayers gathered. 
"We made up a small group," he said, 


"and we saw each other at all the tracks, 
but it all tended to be a lone wolf affair. 
We kept pretty much to ourselves." 

In 1937 Dr. Hammond gave up this 
odd, nomadic and secretive life and re- 
turned to the Johns Hopkins department 
of philosophy. He married, fathered a 
son and a daughter and settled down to 
the teaching of his specialty, the philos- 
ophy of the scientific method. In 1942 
he again left to start a new career, this 
one at the age of 50, when he took a job 
on the copy desk of the Baltimore Sun. 
"I don’t know," said the editor who 
hired him, "I never hired a college pro- 
fessor before. But you at least ought to 
know where the commas go.” 

E ach afternoon at 4 Hammond took 
his place at the bend of the horsc- 
shoe-shaped copy desk. He achieved re- 
nown as the slowest man on the desk, 
but the most accurate. At 12:30 each 
morning he left, often with a collec- 
tion of prime examples of illogic or bad 
English culled from the press. After a 
year the Hopkins philosophy department 
continued 



OUTSTANDING RECORD? YES! UNIQUE? 
NOT BY THE SAFETY STANDARDS OF THE 
TRUCKING INDUSTRY!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 


If you should see these truck drivers on the highway, touch 
your horn in salute. They’re among the top professional 
drivers in the country. Look at their safe driving records: 
William J. Schmidt, Metairie, Louisiana (left). Campbell *’66" Express, 
Inc. 13 years, 1,141.416 miles. 

Stanley Wojciechowski, Lincoln Park. Michigan (center). White Star 
Trucking, Inc. 18 years, 1.803,756 miles. 

William J. Klein. Philadelphia. Pennsylvania (right). Winner of 4-axle 
tractor semitrailer class at the 1961 ATA National Truck Roadeo. 
Mason and Dixon Lines, Inc. 17 years, 678,530 miles. 

Should you think these achievements are unique, consider Clyde W. 
Lutz. Cherryville, N. C. (the contest tie-breaker). Named the outstand- 
ing state roadeo champion competing at the 1961 ATA National Truck 
Roadeo. Carolina Freight Carriers Corp. 16 years, 1,028.058 miles. 

An important part of the trucking industry’s program is the 
use of the finest, safest truck tires available. B.F. Goodrich 
has long been one of the major suppliers to truck manufac- 
turers and trucking companies. And B.F. Goodrich pledges 
continued truck tire research and development to help the 
trucking industry maintain its outstanding leadership in 
highway driving safety. 


'Contest Winner: Kenneth Spoon. Newark, Ohio 

* * * B.F.Goodrich 

MEMBER /Tl j M AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTI 
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Most men lead two lives. 
Relaxed living in the country 
and the modern tempo in town. 
Here's a distinguished way to 
meet both occasions. 

Lee's “300" scores perfectly for 
leisure and sports wear. A 
pre-shaped, brush-finished 
telescope in black, olive and 
brown satin mix. Ornament 
matches the mood. 

The MAYFAIR is a true 
aristocrat. Pre-shaped center 
crease, narrower brim, 
hand-crafted edge. Season's 
latest shades. The classic laurel 
wreath lends distinction. 

Other Lee styles from 
$9.95 to $25.00. 


SEE THE NEW STYLES FIRST IN 


LEE 


The Frank H. lee Company, 589 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N, Y. 


called him back, and he has since di- 
vided his time between the newspaper 
and the college, currently working five 
nights a week on the Sun and teach- 
ing two classes in philosophy at Johns 
Hopkins. 

When he reached retirement age last 
summer his position was something of a 
problem, for while he had been con- 
nected with the philosophy department 
since 1914 the quixotic nature of his 
work had left him with the rank of only 
associate professor. The trustees accord- 
ingly named him associate professor 
emeritus, the first ever selected for that 
honor outside the medical school. At 
an impressive testimonial gathering of 
his former students and colleagues he 
was hailed as a man who had restored 
something that a scientific age had 
forgotten: “due respect for luck and 
chance." The last lines of a student's 
poem in his honor were: 

Complete the artist's portrait , see the 
man : 

Philosopher, Itorse-player , teacher, 
saint. 

His own statement of his credo was a 
little less emotional, a little more charac- 
teristic of a man who made playing the 
races an integral part ofhis philosopher's 
career. “What I'd like to do." he said, 
"is write about 10 more books." His 
ambition suggested pretty clearly what 
had happened when he won with The 
Cook on his first day at the races. 


M ost of us, when we accept any 
Providence," he has written, "are 
apt to read our own good into that good 
end, and to interpret that good of ours 
in terms of our present purposes. There 
was and is always the unwarranted hope 
that in this gambling house the wheels 
and dice shall be a little but helpfully 
crooked to favor me or at least the right 
people. Well, the right people are safe; 
but not in the world of events. Three 
things are among those I think one can 
be quite sure of. The good man is Isetter 
off than the bad. If you are ‘good’ in 
order to get this reward of being better 
off, you are not good and will not get 
it. The rain, desired and undcsired, falls 
on the just and unjust alike." end 
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Mountain 
out of 
a Molehill 

Everett Kircher has created a 
mountain of ski dollars in the 
gently sloping state of Michigan 

by PETE WALDMEIR 


The ski resort of Boyne Mountain 
* stands outside the tiny village of 
Boyne Falls. Mich.. 250 miles northwest 
of Detroit. The name is a crazy courtesy, 
for until 13 years ago it was a knobby 
hill in a gently sloping countryside, pleas- 
ant but no more so than the neighboring 
hills. From parking lot to hill bottom 
(or as one competitor puts it, •■from the 
top of the flagpole to the bottom of the 
well”) the drop in terrain measures just 
485 feet, which makes Boyne a mountain 
in the spirit of the sideshow that once 
boasted of having the shortest giant in 
the world. 

It was acquired in 1948 by Everett 
Kircher, a Detroit automobile dealer 
who wanted to go into the resort business 
and believed that a man can call his own 
property anything he likes. He called his 
molehill a mountain, and he has made a 
fortune out of it. 

For Boyne Mountain is as prosperous 
as an Alp. It is valued at S3 million. In 
the time it takes to put out a resort 
folder this quiet Michigan hill became a 
small rock-candy mountain, with plenty 
of gingerbread in its angular Swiss ar- 
chitecture and with comforts that nature 
never knew. At night the ski slopes are 
bathed in electric light aided, some 
nights, by the moon. When natural snow 
is lacking Kircher can provide the arti- 
ficial variety. Indeed, the whole place is 
a remarkable snow job. Nobody works 
— or at least nobody seems to work: 
everybody plays. As in Camelot. the 240 
employees go about their tasks almost 
furtively so as not to intrude the sordid 
into the idyllic. 

An intense, bouncy little man of 43. 

rontinutd 
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THIS YEAR 

SKI COLORADO 


Enjoy the unmatched thrill of swinging down 
the broad slopes of Colorado’s world-famed Rockies, 
your skis singing as they swish through fresh 
unbroken powder. 

The invigorating fun of skiing in Colorado’s crisp, 
dry climate under brilliant blue skies can be yours no 
matter what your ability. Colorado areas (over 35 
of them with a total of more than 60 first-class lifts) 
offer an unlimited variety of runs — from gentle 
novice to skill-testing expert. 

You can choose from a wide selection of fine 
accommodations in every price range — and many 
areas and lodges offer attractive all-expense package 
plans for both individuals and families. 

Make this your year to discover the incomparable 
fun and enjoyment of a Colorado ski vacation. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY r 


FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 

Detailed information on 
all Colorado ski areas 

j COLORADO WINTER SPORTS COMMITTEE 
l Room 359, Capitol Building, Denver 2, Colorado 

| This one coupon brings full information about 
| Colorado's skiing. 

1 

1 

and lodges (including 

1 Nome 

1 

prices), transportation, 

j Addr* *i 
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l 

sports events. 

I City Zone Stale 
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THIS ONE’S GOT RDK! 
HANES THERMAL UNDERWEAR 

Insist on Hanes and be sure your thermal 
underwear is made with Raschel Dimensional Knit 
—the authentic thermal construction. 
Protective air cells are locked into the knit 


to stay. Size-fast cotton. S-M-L-XL. 



Shirt, drawers, each $3.95. 
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Chicago’s Luxury Hotel 




Drive-In Parking* Restaurant and Lounge 
Private Meeting and Banquet Rooms 
Write for colorful brochure 
EXECUTIVE HOUSE 
Dept. SI. 71 E. Wacker Dr , Chicago. III. 
Financial 6-7100 

A. M. QUARLES, General Manager 

> ★ 

*• Executive House • Washington , D.C. 

% Erccuhre House Arixonlan j 
S cottsdale, An;. 





A good vermouth 
should mind its own 
business and C ora 
adds just the right 
note of discretion to 
your manhattans or 
martinis. Try a touch! 

IMPORTED • Sweet or Dry 
Schieffelm & Co.. New York 
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SKI CHALET 
Winter Park 7, Colorado 
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Boyne Mountain r/w 

who walks with a swagger. Kirchcr likes 
making monos and is amused by the 
ingredients of his success. "People come 
here because it's pretty." Kirchcr says. 
“Look. The sunshine on the snow is 
beautiful. Everything smells like it was 
freshly baked. We can’t let them know 
there is a cotton pickin' hint of work 
involved in anything. Last night STQ00 
worth of pipes froze up because some 
idiot was afraid to call me on the tele- 
phone. But this morning I’m around 
slapping people on the back and telling 
them it's nice to see them again. That’s 
the challenge in this business: to do 
things on the sly. People don’t like to 
hear your troubles. As far as they're 
concerned. I'm just a jerk who skis 
around all day and sits in the saloon at 
night having fun. I’ve got the role down 
to a science.” 

Besides the main lodge, the resort has 
a brand-new lodge (Edelweiss), a chalet, 
assorted bars, a dining room anti cafe- 
teria. an ice rink, a heated pool, and 
sideline attractions like a country store 
all within walking distance even on a 
sub-zero day. "This is a ski resort.'’ 
Kirchcr said, "not a ski area. We want 
people lo feel the togetherness. We don’t 
want them to have to look elsewhere for 
anything. "That logic extends even to the 
dining room, w here hostesses are trained 
to seat strangers together— preferably 
male and female to give nature a nudge. 

K i rch e r a nd h is genera I m a nage r. d roll , 
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FRONT OF LODGE AT BOYNE MOUNTAIN 


nonskiing, 43-ycar-old Chuck Moll have 
made a study of the life expectancy of 
the average skier, with a clear eye toward 
stretching it from just that side of the 
cradle to just this side of the grave. They 
ligure that, male or female, a skier lasts 
three years, then marries and forgets it. 
"Our job." says Kircher in missionary 
tones, "is to get them back into the fold. 
They drift away from skiing until the 
children are 5 or 6. Then Pop starts to 
move up in the firm and figures he needs 
a little exercise. Mom is sick of house- 
work and bridge clubs. They look 
around, but they don't want to wait for 
things. We've got the beds, the lifts — all 
the conveniences. We offer them a tight 
package and they snap it up." 

T wo years ago economically depressed 
Michigan led the recession in idle work- 
ers. and general tourist trade was off 16',. 
But at Boyne Mountain it was up 16',. 
Last year it went up another 10' , . In 
the past two seasons Kircher has shoveled 
nearly half a million a year into expan- 
sion. and long-range plans for the next 
three years call for another quarter mil- 
lion a year. "1 don’t know if we'll ever 
take any profit out of the place." he says, 
like a martyr. 

As the profit is reinvested, luxury 
abounds. Last season other resort oper- 
ators scoffed as Kircher replaced the tow- 
rope on his beginners' run with a double 
chair lift. "The toughest thing in skiing 
is learning to ride those damned ropes," 
he said. "I think the beginners should 
have the chairs and the more experienced 

■ nmiiini'if 
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Delightful to sip 
. . . delightful 
to serve, Arrow 
Creme de Menthe 
adds magic to 
any meal. 
Delicious, too, 
as a casual 
drink ... in a 
frappe, highball, 
or on the rocks. 


ARROW LIQUEURS CORP-. DETROIT 7. MICH., 60 PROOF 



ski goggles 
from Italy only *5.95 

(Incl lull's Shipping Charges) 

Very Continental ami the most func- 
tional ski goggles we’ve soon! Calc .iu 
Jail leather, harked with soft styrofoam 
lets them hug your face and mates them 
wind-proof, vet air vents keep them from 
clouding. W ide, adjustable la-tie head- 
hand holds them on snugly. Plastic 
lenses, resistant to break age. protect \ otir 
eve- Ijom liv ing snow and ice. Kuuipped 
with interchangeable lenses — velum for 
dull days, green lor glare on blight days. 
Tor men and women. 
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135 N, Wabash Avenue, Chicago 2. Illinois 
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Come this winter to Dorado Beach 

. . . Puerto Rico’s fabulous resort 



NEW HOLES 19 TO 27 OPENING DECEMBER 1st 



DORADO ‘PUERTO RICO 


See your travel agent or New York 
Reservation Office: 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza; Telephone JUdson 6*1141. 


Boyne Mountain 

skiers the ropes." In all. Boyne's 16 runs 
are served by five double chair lifts, as- 
sorted T and J bars and ropes. The chairs 
bring profits coming and going. As pres- 
ident of Kircher Motors Inc.. Kircher 
heads the firm that leases the chair lifts 
to the Boyne Mountain Corp., over 
which he also presides. Thus the right 
hand lends to the left and the left puts it 
back in the right's pocket. This causes 



EVERETT KIRCHER SMILES PROSPEROUSLY 

occasional differences of opinion be- 
tween Kircher and the department of 
Internal Revenue. 

"What we have left after taxes we in- 
vest." he says. “The government doesn’t 
chisel at our profits. It hits them with 
a meat cleaver." Kircher abhors the S3 
million price tag on the premises, though 
he put it there himself. A few years ago 
he estimated the resort's assets at that 
figure for a rural sportswritcr, and with- 
in hours the village of Boyne Kails had 
doubled his SI million tax assessment. 
Still the money rolls in. For the past 
two years the lodge, runs and other fa- 
cilities have grossed more than S750AXX) 
annually, and by 1964 Kircher expects 
the take to top $I,5(X).(XX). 

He explains it this way: "We've been 
successful because we've outhorsepow- 
ered everybody else. Not many big ski 
operations are built on ski revenue 
alone. You've got to invest big. be 
fathered by outside capital. We're big 
because we think big. Wc'vc become 
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the date-telling 
watch that 
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winding 
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Wear a handsome Omega Seamaster automatic 
on your wrist and you never need bother with 

-L old fashioned stem winding. With the calendar 

v « v* CD 

model the exact date. too. is always in view. 
Simply set your Omega automatic . . . and forget it. 
Surprisingly thin, ruggedly built, it is smart for dress or sports 
activities. You'll admire the classic lines, the carefree convenience, 
the amazing accuracy of the award-winning Omega movement. 


Illustrated: date-telling, calendar dial Seamaster De Ville In stainless steel and 
14K gold from $120, Water and shock resistant. Other Omega watches for 
men and women from $65 to $10000 including Federal taxes. For name of 
nearest dealer and free style brochure Z write Omega, 375 Park Awe . New York 22 
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NEW... the very first 
MOTOR-POWERED LURE*! 

Swims like a live minnow... 
Buzzes like a bee... for 4 hours 
without changing battery. 



Powered by small standard flashlight battery 
. . . instantly replaceable. Travels In straight 
line or wide curve by simply setting rudder. 

Only $4.95 including battery. 
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SPORTSMEN'S NEWEST DISCOVERY 

Unspoiled and unmatched, anywhere! 
Easily accessible is the Nation’s most 
unique, beautiful and complete waterfront 
resort. One hundred luxury rooms and 
suites adorn this beauty spot. 

Here you really go first class at sensible 
rates. Enjoy championship golf course, 
tennis, superb fresh and salt water fishing 
plus nightly entertainment. Also, excellent 
hunting in season. Scenic dining and food 
to please the most discriminating. 

Nowhere but nowhere— will you find 
more comforts and fun filled days or nicer 
people than at fabulous POR I PARADISE 
HOTEL AND VILLAS at Crystal River 
on Florida's West Coast. 

Telephone No. 795-3111 TWX Crys Rv 7249 


“Doug and Gwen” Workman. Co-Owners 
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LIFT CARRIES SKIERS AWAY FROM LODGE 


Boyne Mountain continued 

the place to ski in the Midwest area.” 

Kircher is disdainful of those who 
hope for fast profits on a limited in- 
vestment. "They come here and watch 
me sit around the dining room or go 
skiing with the boys, and they think it’s 
all a snap. So they say to themselves, 
‘I can build a place like Boyne Moun- 
tain for S50.000. There's plenty of high- 
er ground around here, and I'm at least 
smarter than that dunce Kircher.' So 
they go off and lose their $50,000 and 
wonder why it didn't work out. And in 
the meantime maybe they build close 
by here and people ski at their place but 
sleep in my beds, and I lose money. You 
don't take profit from the beds or din- 
ing rooms or bars. You make it on the 
lifts, and anyone who sleeps here but 
slips off to another place to ski is cost- 
ing me money." 

Kircher has aimed his appeal toward 
two groups: the family and the single 
male and female, tying them together 
with a single motive, to give them a rea- 
son to ski. "Sex.” he says, pounding on 
the oaken table in his office. "Sex brings 
the girls north looking for guys. And 
vice versa. You can call it anything you 
like, but it's just plain sex. I’ve often 
wondered just how much the improve- 
ments wc make affect this boy-meet-girl 
urge. But skiing must have something 
to do with it. Otherwise," he chuckled, 

continued 
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SAME SOCK! SAME SIZE ! SC BY ADLER 


If you’re tired of wool socks that shrink after a few 
washings, Adler SC’s* are made for you. They're guar- 
anteed to stay the same size no matter how, or how 
often you wash them. Nobody else can guarantee this 
because nobody else has Adler's Shrink Control process. 


Adler SC’s come in sizes 7 thru 15 for men, women and 
children, in white and 12 other solid colors ranging from 
olive to black. You'll find them in fine stores in vour area, 
or write: The Adler Company, Box SI-11201, Cincinnati 
14, Ohio. Just $1 a pair. *Shrink Controlled 
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Clubhouse and cottage colony on fashionable 
North Shore at Runaway Bay 


Bathers have 
the club’s own 
pool ... or the 
Beach Club on an 
unspoiled palm 
lined beach. 
Golfing guests will 
enjoy the new and 
challenging private 
18 hole champion- 
ship course. 


Color booklet, reservations 
from your Travel Agent or 
LEONARD P BRICKETT, Ref resentative, 
32 Nassau St., Princeton. N. J., WA 4-5084 


Boyne Mountain »■«««/ 

“they would keep coming al ter the snow 
melts." 

While there is snow, real or manufac- 
tured, the female trade clearly has the 
upper hand. Stein Eriksen. the demigod 
of all skiers, was the original bait for 
Kircher's hook. (He was ski pro at 
Boyne in 1953-54. 1954-55 and the first 
six weeks of last season.) “Stein knew 
what they wanted." Kircher said recent- 
ly. "They wanted him bareheaded in a 
bright sweater. Sometimes these girls 
make me laugh. They all dream of fall- 
ing in love with the ski instructor. This 
is the image they want." 

This season. Eriksen "s place will be 
taken by blond, blue-eyed, 33-year-old 
Othmar Schneider, an Olympic gold 
medal winner in 1952. "Stein is the cap- 
tain of a pro racing team, and he's go- 
ing to be on the road quite a bit this 
year." said Kircher. "Also, he has his 
ski school at Aspen Highlands. He was 
spreading himself too thin, Schneider is 
probably the second-most-popular in- 
structor available and. besides that, he's 
more the executive type. We have him 
on a full-time, long-range contract." 

Full day of fun 

Inside or out, the activity at Boyne 
moves at quickstep. In a normal day 
one may take a lesson in the morning, 
ski all afternoon, take a dip in the heat- 
ed pool, have cocktails and dinner, then 
ice skate, lake a sleigh ride or watch 
mov ies. On weekends Kircher opens all 
three bars, each directed to different 
economic groups— from the Scotch-on- 
the-rocks trade to the pitchcr-of-beer 
mobs. 

Kircher has an ingenious, not to say 
disingenuous, explanation for Boyne's 
drawbacks as a ski hill. The most dan- 
gerous run. Hemlock, is a Sunday stroll 
for most experienced skiers. But Kircher 
argues that what the hill lacks in height 
it makes up for in ease of repetition. 
"Skiing." he insists, "is measured in ver- 
tical feet, whether it's here or Colorado 
or Europe. In Switzerland you can ski 
10,000 vertical feet in a day. but it takes 
two trips up the mountain. Here our 
longest run is 485 vertical feet, but be- 
cause our lifts can handle 5.800 people 
an hour you can make 30 runs a day. 
and that's 15.000 vertical .feet. If you 
took six Boyne Mountains and stacked 
them atop each other, they'd equal As- 
pen. You can't ski all of Aspen in one 
run. So here you get the same effect, top 


Strong 
Mind . 



Weak 

Back? 


One minute twice a day on the T— 3 
brings back the old resilience, makes 
men of 36 feel 26. Just hook toes under 
the straps and bend naturally. No spe- 
cial clothes, no moving parts — just 
YOU (in a Tuxedo if you like). 
Skiers, golfers, weekend athletes say 
it's great. You will too. If not. give it 
to a friend (so what can you lose?) 
Heavy plated steel. Sets up in seconds, 
collapses to slide under bed. TV. etc. 
$22. JO POSTPAID (CHECK OR MONEY ORDERI 


CAMPION C0.-B0X 122, GLENVIEW, ILLINOIS 

□ Enclosed is $22.50 \ Please send 
T-3 Postpaid to: 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 

□ Send literature on T-3 

“Illinois residents add 3'/i % Sales Tax 


FABULOI 



Chicago's most 


18GS j f am <>us Restaurant 

HENRICI 5 



No matter where you are come by jet or car 
rMiricn Henna’s at O'Hare Inn. 2'/j mm. from Airport 
1 u “ and on Randolph between Dearborn & Clark 
. ST. LOUIS Bel-Air Motel 



For Christmas and your friends may 
we suggest A Year-Long Gift of SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. And to add an extra sur 
prise— why not send The Deluxe SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED Christmas Gift — a year’s 
subscription announced by S I, The 
Sporting Word Game . See the order form 
bound into this issue, 

SL 
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to bottom, as making six stops out 
there.*’ 

Kircher spends some S30.000 a year 
in the manufacture of snow. A few years 
ago he spent $3,000 a month in an un- 
successful attempt to "seed" the clouds 
with silver iodide crystals, as they passed 
over Lake Michigan, hoping they would 
drop their pay load on his ridge. They 
unloaded more frequently on other re- 
sorts in the area, however, and he cut 
olf his involuntary charity. He switched 



OTHMAR SCHNEIDER IS BOYNE S NEW PRO 


to giant air compressors that run at 
his whimsy, day or night. 

It is not uncommon for the snow mak- 
ers to grind away in the midst of a heavy 
snowfall. “Skiers use an enormous ton- 
nage of snow just pushing it to the sides 
of the slope," Kircher said. "This little 
bank runs out of snow about mid-March, 
and we have to keep going until taster. 
We're playing poker with the weather, 
and it's holding a big handful of thaw. 
We can't take any chances." 

Kircher was born in St. Louis, the son 
of an auto mechanic. The family moved 
to Detroit when he was 2. After two 
years at the University of Michigan, he 
quit in 1939 when he became bored, rest- 
less and broke. He loafed for a year, 
then bought a house-trailer sales busi- 
ness on a $3.0(M) loan from his father. 
A year later he branched into the auto 
business, becoming the youngest Chrys- 
ler dealer in history, and "fed the car 
business" with the profits from the house 
trailers. 


How well do you know 
your geography of 
Italian wines? 


No one country and no one region can claim to be the wine center of the 
world. However, certain wine centers on the map of Italy are becoming 
more and more famous for wines that grace the table of the true gour- 
met. How well do you know your geography of fine Italian wines? 


From Lake Garda: the exclusive 
wines Irom the House of Folonari. 
Choice red Bardolmo, so delightfully 
light and refreshing. Valpolicella red 
to top off roasts and poultry. Famed 
Soave. the soft, dry white wine for fish 
and chilled foods. Chiaretto del Garda 
rose wine a delicacy in itself, the per- 
fect complement to any dinner. 


A 




LAKE GARDA 


From Pontassieve, near Florence, 
comes Ruffino Chianti, best-loved of 
all Italian wines. Ruffino is the name 
that made Chianti world famous. 

From Turin since 1835. the first ver- 
mouth ever exported from Italy, Cora 
Vermouth, praised as a cocktail glori- 
fier but lately increasingly popular as 
an aperitif and on the rocks. 

From Asti, the lively, lovely, Cora Asti 
Spumante. This sparkling white wine 
is a celebration in itself and does so 
much for fruit, ices and cheese desserts. 



RUFFINO 

CHIANTI 


FOLONARI 

WINES 


CORA CORA ASTI 

VERMOUTH SPUMANTE 


SCHIEFFELIN &. CO., NEW YORK • Importers since 1794 
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chooses Greenwood's Western Poplin for its 
“Dow Finstcrwald" golf jacket. Why Greenwood' Because 
Rubin Grais knows that back of every yard of (Greenwood 
fabric is that dedication to the finest quality . . . the best per- 
formance. Greenwood’s Western Poplin is light yet sturdy, 
of 100",'. fine upland combed cotton, finished with DuPont’s 
Zvrl.m' for durable watev-Ycpellcncy and mercerized Vo add 
to its rich lustrous look ... a great fabric for outdoor wear . . . 

and it always adds up to I00"i Greenwood quality, gree^'odd 
: “ 

C.R I : J :.\ W 1)01) MJJ I S. Jm..1ll W. J0|J> Sr.. New York lit. Oyster ;nul Sea foam Green. 
31-46, $10.95. At belter stores. Rubin Grais Sons. 323 S. Wackcr Ur.. Chicago 6. III. 


Boyne Mountain continued 

When World War II cut the bottom 
from both, he bought some machines 
and made nose cones for Navy five-inch 
rockets. At war's end the machines were 
scrapped and Kirchcr went back into the 
auto business, selling Studebakers. 

A skier from his high school days. 
Kirchcr used to hit the few spots avail- 
able in northern Michigan, spotted 
Boyne’s possibilities and talked a lum- 
berman out of the original AO acres. Later 
he traded another tract of land to the 
Boyne Falls school board for another 
1 60 acres, then added the rest piecemeal. 

In 1948 he paid S2.000 for Sun Valley’s 
old l )ollat chair lift as set ap and $3,000 
more to move it to Michigan. The same 
year lie brought ski pro Victor Gott- 
schalk (later killed in a western ava- 
lanche) to Boyne. “I could see a helluva 
need for something in skiing that people 
could talk about: a big Shangri-La 
where they could get more than wet feet 
and cold noses." I le built the main lodge, 
kept expanding and modernizing so that 
now the resort has beds for 425 skiers 
and or watchers. In 1955 56 he left the 
auto business entirely and built a year- 
round home near the resort. Today 
Kirchcr owns 94' , of the stock ; a friend 
and his parents own the rest. 

Each year he attempts to stretch the 
season even further. He made a big bid 
for summer trade by building a golf 
course, a swimming pool and a riding 
stable. "People have gotten completely 
away from one-resort vacations.” he 
theorizes. "They like to ride and stop 
and ride some more. We'll not only get 
them thinking ‘one-resort.’ we'll have 
them thinking ‘winter,’ too, before we’re 
through.” end 


EVEN BEGINNERS' SLOPE HAS CHAIR LIFT 



Copyright. Greenwood Mills, Inc. I9CI 
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A Product of BrUUlAU/Lck EH World Leader in Recreation 


If you clamor for glamour, you'll fall in love with the Princess— the new. glamour- 
touched figure skate by Canadian Flyer. Choose Ice Blue with a luxurious fur-look 
cuff in Frosty Grey— or Butternut Ice cuffed in warm Nutmeg Brown. Nothing 
short of dazzling— at the rink in Central Park or the local pond! There’s a matching 
model for men in Beige. Ask for these keen-bladed beauties by name at your favor- 
ite store . . . the Princess by Canadian Flyer! 

Brunswick Sports Protlmh Co.. Torrington. Connecticut 
a Subsidiary of Brunswick Corporation 
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Lufthansa Jet cat 


rommke explains the subtleties of an extra-dry martii 


Herbert Frommke teaches these girls how to be good mixers 


This pun is intentional. Mr. Frommke skill- 
fully steers his Lufthansa student stew- 
ardesses through the intricacies of making 
perfect cocktails. At the same time, he 
imbues them with Lufthansa’s doctrine 
that service aloft should be a charming 
dinner party. And the results arc marvel- 
ous. Mr. Frommke and his colleagues 
pride themselves on turning out perfect 


stewardesses. Only two out of ten appli- 
cants are accepted for Lufthansa stew- 
ardess school after comprehensive testing 
and several interviews. Each girl must 
speak three languages and classes are 
conducted on a multilingual basis. The 
girls enjoy it. And you’ll enjoy Lufthansa. 
Ask your Travel Agent about Lufthansa’s 
gentle Jets . . .Worldwide! 


• Nonstop daily New York to Franklurt . . . immediate Jet 
connection 4 times weekly to Hamburg. 

• Nonstop New York to Cologne and on to Munich 

• Only nonstop Ilight-Chicago to Germany . 

• Direct San Francisco to Paris and Franklurt 

• Direct Montreal to Franklurt 

• Lufthansa Service, Worldwide, via American-built Boeing Jet 
Europe to the Middle East. Orient. Africa and South America. 

LUFTHANSA 

GERMAN AIRLINES 


Offices in principal cities of the U-S.A. and Canada 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of fhe sports information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL— BOSTON (6-1) lost its first game or 
the season but defeated PHILADELPHIA l» hold 
on to the Eastern Division lead. Meanwhile, the War- 
riors (6-4), with Chamberlain averaging about 50 
points a game, settled solidly in second place. In a 
battle for third. SYRACUSE (4-6) beat NEW 
YORK (5 -b), LOS ANGELES (90 ) continued to 

I.mt page 82). CINCINNATI (7-4), with high-scor- 
ers Twyman and Robertson getting a strong hand 
from Wayne Embry, won four straight and moved 
ahead of ST. LOUIS (5-7). DETROIT (3-7) perked 
up. split four games and managed to stay in front of 
CHICAGO (2-8). 

bowling -DETROIT won lour games and lost 
one, took over the Eastern Division lead from Dal- 
las, which had held it since the season began. In the 
Western Division only Fresno (10 and 9) had an 
over-all winning average. The West Coast leant also 
won four games and lost one, jumped from third to 
first in the standings; Fort Worth, the division leader 
last week, lost three straight and fell to second, half a 
game behind the leader. Carmen Salvino of Dallas, 
with 92 points, was the NBI.'s high scorer. Bob 
Slampc of Minneapolis-Sl. Paul was second with 83 
points, and Bill Pace of Kansas City, with 10 less 
games, was third with 82 points. Pace's average of 
223 pins a game was high lor the league. 

boxing the U.S. TEAM concluded its European 
tour, won for the first time by defeating Ireland's am- 
ateur boxers 6-2 in Dublin. The Americans, com- 
peting without Heavyweight Cornelius Perry and 
Featherweight Ralph Ungricht who were injured in a 
10-0 shutout by England, started badly, lost two Of 
the first three bouts but won the next five. Earlier 
in the week, in a rematch with England, the U.S. 
earned a 4-4 lie in Leeds. 

TONY ALONCil, an elongated heavyweight, kept 
his distance, piled up points with accurate tabs and 
defeated George Logan in Madison Square Garden, 
New York. The 6-foot-5 Alongi. managed by Rocky 
Marciano, is now undefeated in 28 fights. 

football NFL. Eastern Conference: NEW YORK 
beat Philadelphia 38-21 to tic the Eagles for the lead. 
Cleveland defeated Washington 17-6 and moved to 
within a game of the leaders. Pittsburgh beat Dallas 
37-7 to bring a three-way deadlock among the Stccl- 
crs. the Cowboys and St. Louis, which lost 45-14 to 
Detroit. The winless Redskins were still last. 

NFL, Western Conference: GREEN BAY piled 
up an early lead, then held on to beat Chicago 31-28 
and increase its lead to I '/^ games over second-place 
Detroit. The Bears fell to third, and San Francisco, 
beaten by improving Los Angeles 17-7, remained 
fourth. Baltimore lost to Minnesota 28-20. was fol- 
lowed by the Rams, with the Vikings last. 

AFL. Eastern Division: HOUSTON. I960 league 
champion, won itsfourth straight game, beat Boston 
27-15 and took over first place. New York de- 
feated Oakland 23-12 to tie the Patriots for second 
place, and BuHajo won out over Dallas 30-20 to re- 

M I . " civ r I’. I )o S \\ 1)11 t ,i i continued to 

be the only unbeaten professional football team, de- 
feated Denver 19-16 and mathematically eliminated 
the rest of the division teams. The Texans, the Bron- 
cos and Raiders followed in that order. 

PREP: ANDOVER scored three times, in the 
second and third quarters.! I o heal Exeter for the 
fourth time in five years, 18-8, in Exeter, N.H. 
BUZZ H ANNUM scored 20 points and his brother 
John 7 as Lawrcnccville. behind 12-8 at the half, 
came back to defeat The Hill School 37-20 in Law- 
rcnccvillc, N.J. 


golf JACK NICKLAUS. 21-year-old Ohio State 
student, twice U.S. Amatcui champion, announced 


USGA Director Joe Dcy, Nicklaus hopes lo play 
as a pro for the first time in the S50.000 Bing Crosby 
National. January 18-21. in Pebble Beach, Calif. 


The Professional Golfers Association, at its annual 
convention in Hollywood. Fla., passed an amend- 
ment eliminating the Caucasians-only clause from 
ils constitution, opening membership to Negroes and 
Orientals. Long-standing rules of apprenticeship, 
however, prevented the immediate admission of the 
few Negroes, like Charles Silford, who are currently 
making the pro tour. 


hockey MONTREAL (9-3-2) won two of three 
games and continued to lead the leuguc with 20 
points. NEW YORK (7-5-4) split two games and 
pulled ahead of TORONTO (8-5-1 ) 18 points to 17 
points. Ranger Wing Andy Bathgate scored two 


goals, including the 200th of his career, and had four 
assists to take the NHL scoring lead from the Ca- 
nadiens' Claude Provost. DETROIT (5-6-3). shut 
out the injury-riddled Canadiev.s 3-0 to move ahead 
of CHICAGO (3-7-5) 13 points lo 1 1 points. BOS- 
TON (3-9-3), with its heavily rookie tinc-up last 
improving, won one. tied one and lost one but 
remained last with nine points. 

HORSE RACING E V. Lark (S9.20). ridden by 
Johnny Longdcn, set a track record of 2:26 1 - t for 
the I Vi-mile turf course and won the SI 00.000 Laurel 
International by V4 of a length over Kelso, at Laurel, 
Md. (see page 28). 

LORD FURY, a 20-to-l longshot with Ray Sclkrig 
up, ran the 2 miles in 3:19,5. equaled the Australian 
record and won the 546,480 Melbourne Cup by 
IV4 lengths over Grant Print, in Melbourne. Aus- 
tralia. 

SHERLUCK (59. 20 1, with Willie Shoemaker up. 
won the S56.200 Roamer Handicap by a nose over 
Hitting Away, who was a nose in front of Bowl 
of Flowers, at Aqueduct. N.Y. The rangy dark- 
bay son of Correspondent-Samminiato raced the 
I \ miles in 1 :56‘y to score his fourth victory in 16 
starts this year. 

MOTOR SPORTS— JOHN ROBERTS, driving in 
NASCAR'v modified division won 17 races and 
finished second 20 limes, accumulated 5.752 points 
to repeat as national division champion. Roberts, 
one of the few drivers to win national champion- 
ships in more than one division, was 1.500 points 
ahead of runner-up Ed Elcnikc. 




RODEO— GLEN FRANKLIN won 

call-roping go-arounds and the high money of 
52,576 at the San Francisco Cow Palace Rodeo, to 
move from sixth to third in the national calf-roping 
standings. Benny Reynolds, the season's top money 
winner and the all-round competition leader, re- 
ceived S792 for placing in the steer-wrestling event 
to increase his leading totals to $28,804. 


soccer -RUSSIA scored (wo goals in the first half 
to edge Turkey 2 I in Istanbul and qualified for the 
World Soccer Championship to he held next spring 
in Chile. Switzerland defeated Sweden, 2-1. also 
qualified for the championship. 


tennis Kill) I \ \ I K. :l-e Wimbledon champion, 
defeated fellow Australian and world's No. I ranked 
player. Roy Emerson. 4 6.4-6,6 0. 8-6, 6-3, lo win 
the Queensland men's title, in Brisbane, Australia. 
U.S. Women's Champion Darlene Hard, teamed with 
Mexico's Yola Ramirez, won the women's doubles 
title by defeating Ihe Australian team of Margaret 
Smith and Robyn Ehbcrn 6-4. 3-6. 6-3. 

LEW HOAD defeated Tony Ttabcrt 6-4, 6-3, 6-0, 
and KEN ROSEWALL heal Barry MacKay 6-3. 
6 4, 6 4 as Australia came from behind to win ihe 
professional lawn tennis Kramer Cup tournament 
in Johannesburg lire page 26). 

WEIGHT LIFTING— IRME FOELDI. a bantam- 
weight, and GYOSO VERES, a middleweight, both 
Hungarians, broke world weight-lifting records, in 
Budapest, Hungary. Eoeldi pressed 253.53 pounds 
lo beat the record set the day before by Stephan Ul- 
yanov of Russia by 3.07 pounds, while Veres pressed 
321.87 pounds to break the record formerly held 
by Fedor Bogdanovsky, also of Russia. 


mileposts 1 LECTED: STEPHEN G PHILLIPS 
and I ROLAND HARRIMAN to Harness Rac- 
ing's Hall of Fame, by ihe Harness Writers' Associ- 
ation. in New York. Phillips' invention, ihe mobile 
starting gate, solved the problem of uniform starts 
and helped to turn harness racing into one of the 
more popular spectator sports. Co-owner of the 
Arden Homestead Stables, Harriman is one of the 
founders of Ihe U.S. Trolling Association, a former 
president of the Grand Circuit and longtime patron 
of the famed Goshen Historic meeting. 

SUED: PAT OLIVERI. manager of NBA I ighl 
Heavyweight Champion Harold Johnson, by John- 
son for a financial accounting and a release from his 
contract, in Philadelphia. Johnson contends that 
Oliver!, his manager since 1955. involved him with 
sinister and disreputable people and charged him 
for bills run up by the manager's family and friends. 
DIED: HERBERT E. VOLLMER. 66. a member 
ol'the 1920 and 1924 U.S. Olympic water polo teams 
and an outstanding intercollegiate sprint swimmer 
as a student at Columbia College, in New York. 
Known as the "human motorboat." Vollmcr held 
all the national collegiate indoor freestyle lilies for 
distances from 100 to 440 yards in 1915; the fol- 
lowing year he set world indoor records first for 
the 150, 200. 220 yards and then later for the 200. 
und 500-metcr races. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

72 U. i 73 32 

ry Crunham 33 -U.P.I. 34 — Art Do'ey. 37 Welter 
loots Jr.. 66 — W'l Blanche; 71 -A.P. 80 U.r, lr. 
olo. 82 Ph.| Both; 91, 95 Robe" D» Gost 101 — 

rh'ey- Kansas City Star, fd Monjeh.U.s! Army, P,m. 
Iico 103— USMC. 104 Will Soopon. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



BOB FARRINGTON. 

32, of Rich wood. Ohio, 
harness driver for six 
seasons and a former 
bricklayer, lifted total 
of wins to 180 for the 
year ai Maywood (III.) 
Park, and broke the 
American record for 
most wins in a single 
season held by Billy 
Haughlon ( 1 76 in 1 958 ). 


ZACK BROGAN. 43- 

ycar-old Kansas City 
(Mo.) accountant, a 
golfer since 1931, shot 
three aces in 63 days 
after failing to get one 
in 30 years of golfing. 
Each was made on a 
different hole at Santa 
Fe Hills course. Said 
Brogan: "The first is 
always the hardest." 


JOE STANKA, 30, 

Hammon, Okla.. 200- 
pound right-hander, 
pitched in five games 
for the Nankai Hawks 
in Ihe Japanese world 
series. For his iron-man 
role. Stanka— called 
Big Thunder by Japa- 
nese baseball fans — re- 
ceived the FighiingSpir- 
ii Award, a motorcycle. 


GINGER COUNTRY- 
MAN 20. El Dorado, 
Kans., set an American 
Royal Horse Show rec- 
ord for the cowgirls' 
barrel race by weaving 
around three barrels 
on a diamond-shaped 
course in 17.3 seconds, 
despite a skinned leg 
she received skimming 
the barrels too closely. 


SAMUEL HUNTER. 

29. Army sergeant from 
Warrcnton, N.C., and 
a former insurance man. 
won ihe U.S. Interna- 
tional Free Pislol title 
at Fort Bcnning, Cia. 
using a High Standard 
pistol with electrically 
generated trigger. Said 
Hunter: "For every 
shot, I aimed four." 


JOE NOTTER, 72 \i.ir- 
old New Yorker, who 
rode Regret, the only 
filly ever to win the Ken- 
tucky Derby, was elect- 
ed lo Ihe National 
Jockeys Hall of Fame. 
"You could put a 
cup of coffee on his 
back," a newsman said 
of his riding style, 
"and not spill a drop." 
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19 t h h ole 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 



It's the only self-winding pocket 
watch— so thin, it will not bulge 
trousers! Boon also for doctors, 
scientists, any man who likes to 
keep hands free. The crystal-clear 
back reveals inner movement. 
In stainless steel, $87.50. I8K gold, 
$300. For free booklet, write Eterna, 
404 Park Avenue So., New York 16. 

ETERNH-.VIVinTie 

Golfer 

© 1961, Eterna Wotch Co. 


RISE AND FALL 

Sirs: 

Your article Apathy in Stnogsville (Nov. 
13) reminds me of the one you published 
sometime ago entitled. The Decline and 
Fall of New York (Jan. II. I960). You 
based your statement on the following: the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and New York Giants 
had left, the Yankees had slumped badly, 
Floyd Patterson had been kayoed and our 
football Giants were beaten in the cham- 
pionship game. Our Knicks and Rangers, 
of course, were just plain lousy. 

But, now the Yankees arc the tops, Pat- 
terson has matured into a great champion, 
the Giants are one of the strongest teams 
in the NFL and the Knicks and Rangers are 
no longer the laughing stock of their re- 
spective leagues. Even in the young AFL. 
the New York Titans are doing all right. 
New York has risen once again. Maybe your 
article is just what Smogsville needed. 

Irving Finkel 

The Bronx, N.Y. 

BOX OFFICE 

Sirs: 

Your recent National Basketball Associa- 
tion preview (Oct. 30) made reference to 
the NBA becoming "hig league." But how 
can any sports organi7ation be truly big 
league when it determines its championship 
in so ridiculous a manner as docs the NBA? 
When the sole effect of all the games played 
in the prcplayoff season leaves all but two of 
the teams still "championship" contenders, 
isn’t it obvious that the only real consider- 
ation is protecting the box office? 

Sio Benjamin 

Scranton. Pa. 

ic 

Sirs: 

I was very much impressed with Gilbert 
Rogin’s article ( Cel Strong Without Mov- 
ing. Oct. 30). As a believer in conditioning 
young boys before they enter high school 
athletics, I would like to know more about 
isometric contraction. 

S. R. Barnett 

Brevard. N.C. 

Sirs: 

I am very interested— particularly in the 
length of time involved in. contraction, the 
tension applied, frequency and any other 
technical information. 

Robert J. Dongell Jr., M.D. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Sirs: 

What exercises might be suggested for 1 ) 
tennis players, 2) basketball players and 3) 
improvement of general body tone? 

Ralph Kaplan 

Whitcstonc. N.Y. 

• Sports Illustrated will answer these 
and many other technical questions 
about isometric contraction in an early 
issue. — ED. 

Sirs: 

Is isometric contraction the same as 
Charles Atlas' Dynamic Tension, or just a 
first cousin? 

Chas. D. R. Chauss^e, D.C. 
Racine, Wis. 

• More like a Siamese twin, since it is 
almost impossible to find an exact di- 
viding line between Dynamic Tension 
(which requires the muscles to be con- 
tracted in motion) on the one hand and 
static or isometric contraction (muscle 
tension without movement) on the oth- 
er. Arthur H. Stcinhaus, Ph.D.. whom 
Rogin quoted in his story, says: "When 
I was a kid it was Svoboda and his Con- 
scious Evolution: he contracted a biceps, 
and [keeping the muscle tensed] exam- 
ined it as critically as a 5-year-old. Then 
it was Charles Atlas and his Dynamic 
Tension. These were all exercises, self-re- 
sistant exercises, which, wittingly or not, 
exploited the Miiller theory of isometric 
contraction." Pure isometric contraction 
takes self-resistant exercises a step fur- 
ther to resistance against an immovable 
object whereby fewer muscles are em- 
ployed and single muscles or muscle 
groups may be more easily isolated for 
study . 

First cousin to all of these is isotonic 
contraction, i.e ., calisthenics.— ED. 

Sirs: 

The opening statement, “. . . are taking 
up a no-sweat, no-pain system of muscle 
building," is somewhat misleading. If one 
performed the IC exercises with "no-sweat, 
no-pain.", he would most likely maintain 
his present level of strength and endurance. 
To build up muscles usually requires heavy 
resistance to increase strength, many rep- 
etitions of a light resistance to increase 
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endurance. Either type of exercise (isomet- 
ric or isotonic) to build up muscle has one 
sweating and, usually, is a bit uncomfortable 
to perform. Also, Dr. Karpovich's state- 
ment. "Isometric contraction will not build 
up endurance and stamina," needs to be 
qua'ilied to be correct. 

James M. Sawyers 

Laxeland, Fla. 

Sirs: 

"There is nothing new under the sun.” 
Sixty-odd years ago I saw Sandow — or was 
it George Hackcnschmidt, the "Russian 
Lion"- flip a coin over with one of his ab- 
dominal muscles while lying on his back. 
If that wasn’t a demonstration of isometric 
contraction, what was it? My unuttered slo- 
gan Cor the past several years has been, 
"You can keep in shape in a phone booth." 

Joseph P. McEnery 
Great Barrington, Mass. 

Sirs: 

The one person directly responsible for 
developing the theory and basic research 
that has led to broad use of this exercise 
concept is Dr. Erich A. Muller, M.D., of the 
Max Planck Institute of Work Physiology, 
Dortmund. Germany. Dr. MUIIer first be- 
gan experimenting with this exercise concept 
about 1952, and publications of his work 
appeared in Arbeitsphysiologie. In 1957 it 
was published as "The Regulation of Mus- 
cular Strength," in the Journal of Physical 
am I Mental Rehabilitation, March -April 
issue. This was the first English translation 
of all of his work. From this stem all of 
the concepts that we read about in this 
country today. 

Karl K. Klein 

Austin, Texas 
Sirs: 

My own first experience with isometric 
exercising in general was as an instructor 
in the British army 20 years ago. and no 
equipment was used or needed to obtain 
substantial results. It is our experience that 
true isometric exercising derives its major 
purpose and worth from the fact that no 
equipment is necessary, or even desirable; 
that it can be done anywhere, without undue 
fatigue or strain; and that the contractions 
leading to balanced muscular development 
arc obtained merely by holding the body it- 
self in various simple postures, each for a 
few seconds. 

Patrick Reid 

Vancouver, B.C. 

Sirs: 

You may be interested to know that some 
of us in the Marine Corps were working w ith 
someuic exercises as early as 1958. The 
original research which popularized this 
form of conditioning was done by Dr. Erich 
A. Miillc r, M.D., of Dortmund, Germany, 
rhe late Charles H. McCloy, Ph.D.. of Iowa 
University, one of this country's foremost 


physiologists, became interested in Dr. Mul- 
ler’s svork and did a considerable amount of 
the original research on it in the U.S., espe- 
cially at Parris Island Marine Base. 

Additionally, we are developing an iso- 
metric program for grade school children 
in response to the national plea from the 
President's Council on Youth Fitness. This 
photo illustrates one of a series of move- 
ments we arc working with here at Camp 
Pendleton. Lieut. John Terpak, former Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania halfback, is per- 
forming the squat movement for strength- 
ening the legs (as I look on). 

Georoe E. Ottot 
Captain, USMC 

Oceanside, Calif. 
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We’re pouring blushing Creme de Noyaux, 
one of the delicious Liqueurs in this 
“drink-of-the-year"— Bols Pousse Cafe. You 
can discover the taste delight of this liq- 
uid rainbow by merely asking for it at your 
speciaf tavern or club, or make Bols 
Pousse Cafe at home. Just pick up four of 
the Bols original "HOST SIZE” bottles 
and the easy to follow recipe booklet at 
your liquor store. To help you become a 
real Bols Pousse Cafe expert, get an ex- 
clusive Bols Magifloat server (shown in 
liqueur glass above) by sending 25< to: 
Bols Magifloat, Erven Lucas Bols Distilling 
Co., P.0. Box 5000 D, Spring Park, Minn. 
Remember— only with Bols is the Pousse 

| BOLS 

©I960. ERVEN LUCAS BOLS DISTILLING CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.. 60 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U. S. A. 
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the MADISON... 

at the game or on the 
town. Eased, natural 
lines with fly front, flap 
pockets. Herringbone, 
hopsacking, or diagonal 
wools. Write to find out 
where you'll Find the 
Madison. 

Stratbury Mfg. Co. 
Galion, Ohio 



PAT ON THE BACK 



CHRIS OHIRI 


Hard-hitting diplomat 


Chris Ohiri of Nigeria, a 22-year-old 
sophomore at Harvard, is studying for a 
career in diplomacy, but there’s nothing 
diplomatic about the way Ohiri plays 
soccer. Last year, when he was a fresh- 
man. his razzle-dazzle switch kicking 
so confused his U.S. Ivy League opposi- 
tion that he scored 36 goals in nine 
games. Moreover, the sheer power of his 
kicks stunned four hapless American 
goalies and knocked another cold. “Soc- 
cer doesn't get as much attention here as 


your football," is the way Ohiri explains 
it, “but back in Africa it’s a big sport." 

This season Ohiri, who is shown here 
with Harvard Coach Bruce Monroe, is 
looking even better than he did last year. 
Against Tufts he scored all five goals in 
a 5-0 win; against Cornell, five goals 
and thVee assists; against Amherst, all 
four goals in a 4-2 win. And his kicking 
continues to make goalies tremble. “It’s 
easy for me," he says. “I’ve been kick- 
ing a ball ever since 1 can remember." 
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Old $tj|U 

Kentucky 

Whisky 


» ••euiucKy 

^gKt Bourbon 

Whisky A 


How to take the guessing out of giving 


When you give the true old-style Kentucky Bourbon, you give true old-style 
Christmas cheer. You give a gift that’s sure to be warmly welcomed by nearly 
every name on your list. (And don’t forget your own!) Early Times comes fully 
wrapped in the handsomest gift- package ever— in shining 
aluminum foil, topped by gold Mylar* ribbon, ready to give! 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 8$ PROOF • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY. LOUISVILLE. KY 


EarlyTimes 





Light-hearted, Light-footed Brushed Pigskins 

Treated with Scotchgard leather protector 
to resist water, dirt and stains 

Here's the carefree Hobo, to make your shoe dollar go a long 
way. Handsome when you buy ’em, still handsome months later. 
Cool, 12 ounces light, with cushioned crepe soles that travel 
fast and easy. So what's keeping you? See your Pedwin retailer. 


Hobo Jrs. tot boys 8.99 Hobo Golt Shoe* 12-99. 
Other styles, 9.99 to 12 99. 

All higher Denver West and Canada 


HOBO by , 

pedwin 



